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I 



AVANT-PROPOS. 



Les langues de FAsie ceiUrale , lelles que la famiiie 
des langues tatares (1) et finnoises ou tchoudes, quoU 
que dignesd'un puissant interet aux yeux du linguiste 
et de i'historien philosophe , ii*oiit ete jusqu'ici que 
fort pen cuUiv^ en France. Nous nons sommes im- 
pose la tache de fonder ici ce genre d'etudes, et pour 
cela de publier qaelqaes travaax qui viennent en aide 
anx esprits stndienz h qui ces langues pr^nteraient 
quelque attrait. 

Nous nous sommes done propose , dans les articles 
detaches qui suivent, d'eclaircir quelques points cu- 
rieux ou interessants de grammaire et d'etymologie 
dans les langaes tatares et finnoises » consid^r^ soit 



(1) Jusqn*^ present on a toujours ^cril tartar ; maid eet r n'^lani 
qa*ane corruption occasion n^e par la ressemblance de ce not svee le 
latin tartarut , il m'a semble plus convenable d*£erire fctar an liCQ de 
tarfer. 
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en elles-memes, soil comparaliveinent a d'aulres Ian* 
gues. 

II est probable que nous donnerons suite a ce genre 
de publications, et que de temps en temps nous ferons 
parattrequelques feailles nouvelles sar d'autres points 
remarquables ; elles se succederont plus ou moins ra- 
pidemenl» snivant le plus on le moins de loisir que 
nous laisseront nos antres occupations. 

Nous eussions det^ire faire imprimer les mots 
Strangers 9 tels que les mots mongols, mandchous, 
turcs, etc., en caracteres speciaux; mais les difficul- 
tes et les frais d'impression nous ont empech^ de 
donner suite k cette intention. 

Qu'il nous soit permis , en fmissant ces ligues , de 
payer un jusie tribut d'bommages et de ym recon- 
naissance a H. AmMde Jsiubert» dont la tMenveillance 
eavers nous et Fentiere approbation nous ont encou- 
rag^ a publier ces quelqaes essals. 

Paris, le 6 novembre 1845. 



L'AUTEUR. 
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I. 

DU PHIIICIPE DHARMOIflSATlUN 0fiS VOYELLBS 
' BT DE SON raPLUBMCfi. 

I^ous alloQs exposer une loi qui e&l d'une graade impor- 
tance , h cause du r6lequ'e11e joue dans les langues de la 
- haute Asie ; et, pour la rendre d^ Tabord plus claire et plus 
intelligible , nous partirons d*un exemple qui la manifeste. 

Prenons pour exemple uo mot turc, comrae guelmek. La 
derniere syllabe a la prononciationdemeA: h cause du kief qui 
se trouvc dans sa lerminaison; ceite syllable a le son clair. 
II y a plusieurs langues, comme les langues s^miUqnes, le 
zend, rhindoustani , lemalay, etc., dans lesquelles il existe 
deux k qui se reprcsentent et se prononcent differemment. 
Dans le turc, le kaf est le k dur qui correspond au p des He- 
breux , et que les grammairiens et les lexicographes rempla- 
cent dans la transcription par notre q ; le kief, ait coniraire, 
comspondant au 2 des H6breus, se prononce ainsi que le g 
des Allemands dans gkb , comme en fran^ais le gu dans 
guide. Pour marquer la diffdrencc qui existe enlre le kief ti 
le kaf, on transcrit en fran^ais le kief^d^r k. Dans les langues 
que Ton appelle geu^ralement tatares, nous vouloos dire 
les langues de la haute Asie, comme lemongol, le mand- 
chou, leturc et aussi lehongrois, qui pent £tre compt^, sous 
plusieurs rapports, parmi ces langues, les letlres k dur et k 
doux influent sur les voycUos des syllabes dans lesquelles 
elies se trouveut, c'est-a-dire que la syllabe devient d'une 
prononciation dure ou douce , selon le k qui y figure , et , 
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dans ces langues, c'est a cause dc rintluence desdeux k que 
les voyelles se diviseot ea trois classes : 

i'* doBse, Les Toyelles a, o en mandchau), oti , ne 
peuveot se tronyer qu'avec It dttr. 

2'' classe. Les voyelles de la 1'' classe composees avec 
c'est-k-dire e (-= a + O* o (pr. eu) (= o , ti ( = otf 
+ 1 ) (flu en mandchou), n'appartienneot qa*au k dmx (i). 

3* classe. La voyelle i peul se lier avec I'uo et Fauire (2), 



(1) A ceiie occasion, nous ferons reuiarqiier que Ton peul relrouver 
des traces de cc principe jusque dans nos Ungues europ^ennes, et no- 
taoimeni daus le grec moderne, Tilalien , le fran^is, Tespagnol, etc. 
Dans loutes ces l&ngiics , nous pouvons disiinguer aussi une classe de 
voyelles au son sourd , et une autre seconde comprenant des voyelles an 
son clair. La premiere se compose dea, o, ou (et «en fran^is), la secoode 
de e, i. Eh bien ! nous observons, par rapport a ces deux classes, cctte 
particulariie remarquablc, semblable, sous pi usieurs rapports , a celie 
que nous avons aper^ue dans les langues ta tares, h savoir que lc8 lettres 
gel c dans les langues romanes ci 7 et /. dans te grcc moderne ne pen- 
vent se combiner imm^diatement avec les voyelles de la premiere classe, 
qu*en produisant le son du A, landis que ces ni<jmes consonnes, en se 
combinant de la raciue mani6re avec les voyelles de la sccoiide ciassc 
e, I, donnent toujours lieu a un son plus doux. N'esi-on pas en quelque 
sorte autorise a mettre en parallele le son en A de c ou (7, yj, lorsqu'il 
est combing avec les voyelles de la premiere classe , au A- dur des Tatars, 
combine avec les memes voyelles , et d*un autre c6\6, le son change est 
plus doox de ces consonnes lorsqu^elles sont suivies de e ou de t , avec 
Je k doux des Tatars , combine avec e ou 1. Dans les laogues semiiiques 
anssi nous trouvons quelque chose d'analogue. Aiiisi« le kief vrec fiuha 
▼cut mc lui le son e, tandis que le Aa/avec falhamxii «• Par exemple, 
on lit mdUmA, tandis qo*oa prononce maqbmU, La cause de cette diff§* 
rence r^e dans la nalRre raime des demt coDSonnes kiefea kaf* 

(2) Daoslalangue mongule, qnoique la voyelle de la troisl^me classe, 
t\ piiisBe se trou ver indiff^remnieot dans one syllabe dure on douce, elle 

ne peut neanmoins se Her immidialement qu*avec les lettres gutturales 
qui domineni la seconde cUwsc de ToyeUe8*(e*e6i-ii-dire celles qui ^qiii- 
valeni i k doox). 
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[£o mongol, par exempie, avec k doux ikiri {i)jumeauXf 
et i?ec kh (k dor) mikhan , chair , viande. Ed turc , dans 
racciiaatif 9 par exemple , on met Vi aprte kief el kaf^ de 
eorte qae Von dit keupeki el aussi qoulaghi (2). Uoe cons^ 

quence dc cetle propriete de Vi est qu'il peut suivre indiffe- 
remmenl des syllabes dans lesquelles se trouvent des voyelles 
de la premiere aassi bien que la deaxi^me da8se..DaDs la 
premiere , i\ remplace qoelquefois le vaaut comme stamboU 
pour stambolou. On dit evi (de ev, maison) qui se pro- 
nonce avec e , el ndami dont les voyelles sont de la pre- 
miere classe. £a lioogrois, iiszlnek , ivek (datifs de listz , 
farine , iv , arc) el dijnaky csinak (de (/i/, prix cstn^ net' 
tete)f dont Ton eat avivi d*oiie ayllabe claire et TaQlre d'une 
ayllabe plos deuce. De m^me, en lure, on dit guUmek^ 
alter ^ avec uiie lenuinaison claire » el qilmaq , faire , avec 
la lerminaisou maq , loiis deux contenant la voyelle i. En 
hongrois , parmi lea mois mooosyllabiques ayaut un i pour 
voyelle, lea una aont dura, lea aulrea doux. £a lure, cea 
mtoea mots aont doux quand lla ne contiennent paa k dor 
ou une leitre emphatique. En turc el en mongol , les poly- 
syllabes qui ne contieoneut pas d'autres voyelles que i sont 
doux, c'esi-k-dire que, daua ce caa, la voyeUe i apparlieat k 
la aeeonde claase.] 

II y a dea mota qiii, ne diffi^rant dana la forme que par 
k doux et k dur, par consequent, se prononcent selon la na- 
ture du k qu'ils coiuiennent, el il arrive parfoisque la signi- 
fication d'uu de ces mots est eotierement oppos^e k celle de 
Tauire; par exemple, oimak , devenir^ el 6imek (pour eul' 



(1) gh 6iant poor k dar, 

d) Nous faisons observer en passant que Ic mot mongol ikiri ^ 
troave dans le mot turc ikiz, qui signifie cgalemcnt jumeauxy ei dans \?\ 
quel n = r est chang^ en z. Cetic pcrrauiaiion des lellres r el x est ires 
g fr6([uenle. (Nous rappelous seulenieni le parlicipe prdseoi des verbcs 
nlTirmalir et ni'gatif, elc). Dans iki-i, li raciae e&l saos aucun dome iki 
deux. 
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mekji mourivt perir; qulmaq (i), resler, ei guelmek. 



(i) Qahmq (mo Aipk dans It prtniAre Sfllite) , rmer^ b>m Me 
«hMe que le repr^sentaotdii vetbe gn/ttrntk dans la pranudre daaie de • 
vofelles ; car T^Uph D*e»t id, en qaelqoe sorie, que rexpregsiofli visible 
do |»rincipe que nous venous d*^tablir, et par leqael au k dur ou an k 
doQX correspond invariablenient une classe disUncte et d^ierminiSe de 
voyelles ; et on pourrait aossi bien toire ^nSmaq •am tUph^ si cependant 
folMMf Mec 4Upk n'^iaia prdfiirable poor dviter qo*on ne le eonliimdli 
avee ifimaq^ faire. Ce prioclpe d'barmonisation dont nous venons de 
parler, et qoi n*cst id exprimd que pour les yciix, se retrouve qod- 
qtiefols dans le partlcipe present des verbes lant affirmatifs que n^ga- 
tib,quand il se prononce ar on ndgatlf max, par exemple : tmor, oAnas, 
tmc Uiph dans la derni^ syllabe , poor Fa£«r, olma» tan$ iliph, dons 
eeiie syllabe Teliph n^est pas de rlgoeor. Dans le cdtiqne , la laD|Qt 
d'Ossian, qui ofirot ilcstvraii des ressemblaoces assez frappanies.avec 
lc8 langues indogenoaniqoes, mais jipii pr^sente aussi plusieors analo- 
gies avec les langocs talares, et entre aotresce principe dNiarmonisa- 
tioD qui lui est common avec eUes, noustroovons ^galemcntque, lorsque 
dans une syllabe il y a me vi^elle de la premUre elasse ( c'est-^-dire 
9, 0, OH (*) snivie d*one voyelle Claire^ on doit en intercaler one 
autre iwrde , saos que eda influe en rien sur la prononciation ; de 
m6ine, quand apr^s une voyelle claire , II en vient une de la premiere 
classe^ on doit en intercaler une autre claire ; par excraple. : le mot bard 
devrait faire regulidrement au dattf pluricl bardibh , mais en vertu de 
ce principe qui vent que la voyelle de la syllabe secondaire s'barraonise 
du molns pour les veuv avec la voyelle de la syllabe radicale, ou ccrii 
bardaibh. Nous avons lalt remarquer, toutefois , que cet a n^est ici mis 
que pour les yeux , car Ton prononce toujours bardibh , comnie si Va 
n'etait pas intercalc. De meme bagh {paroU) fait au datif pluriel 
baglwUfh, qui se prononce baghibh (")• 

{*) £u laogue celtique, il y a deux claues de voyelles : les fortes (ieadiao), 
tt (csa oif)p et les foibles (caol) e, <. La ri^le : cool re eaoi i$ leathan re 
letOkan (firible vne faible et forte avee fbrte), a'etl antra cboie* an fond, que notre 
principe d'harmanisation. 

Autrej excmples. En ajoutaat la lerminai'son diminutive 07 a la racinc fill, 
pUcr, par excmplc, uu devrait avoir fUl-oy. Mais comme \'o de utj, apparlcaanl a la 
^ classe, ne peut veuir immcdialcment apr6» I'i de Jill, on fait suivre ce dernier 
de «, afitt de Mtisfaire au principe, et Von <fcrU fWeotj {pli)t que Ton prononce 
n^anmoios fiUog, — 1^ sofHxc de la preraiire pemnne dn lingulicr est int. Si 
Ton ajoule ce sufRsc an radical Hagh , bntler, un dcvra d'ahord (comme dan$ • 
bardnibb) , iaiercaler a el ecrire dnyhaim , f|ui se prononce daqhim. 
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venir; dourmaq, resier, el durmekf s'en a/fer, usiU dans 

quelques dialectes tiircs(l). 

Nous trouvons aussi , d'une maniere analogue, dans la 
iangue maDdcboae, khakha, matey et klieklw, femelle; 
omAfta, beau'pere; emkhet beUe-mere; karoudai^ phS* 
nix mdle; keroudeh phinix femelle (le fimioia itant Top- 
pos^ di] mascolin). Ce ph^nom^ne apparatt encore dans des 
mots de la meme forme qui ne conliennent pas le mais 
qui different seulement par la classe de lours voyelles, par 
exemple : ama^ pere^ et erne, mere, Dans ce cas, on ren« 
contre ordinairement les voyelles de la premiere classe, c'est* 
k*dire tes voyelles sourdes, dans les mots qui expriment Fid^ 
de mdle, de siiperieur, de vigoureux; tandis que dans les 
mots qui reprc^sentent I'id^e de femelle ^ de faiblej etc, on 
ne trouve que les voyeUes de ia deuxieme classe.' 

Les verbes mandcbons 6tme, itre^ ei bourne ^ moterir, 
sent dans nn cas semblable, comme olmaq et olmek ( poor 
eulmek) en tare. De mtoe , fousikhdn^ vil , abject , bas , 
meprisable, et vesikhbn^haut, eleve^precicux, eikankan, 
esprit ferme, kenken, esprit faihte ; vasimc, descendre^ 
vesime* monter; oitoboumet elre endanger, aitaboumi^ 
swriir (on dSUvrev) d'un danger, 

Nons tronvons nne chose analogue dans la Iangue hon- 
groise, dans laquelle, quoique combinees avec les m^mes 
consonnes, les voyelles sowrdes d^signent neanmoins toujours 
quelque chose de plus eleve , de plus grand ( aussi de 
plus ilaigne), que les claires. Par exemple : /a, arbre, fu, 
herbe^ ilU est debout^ ull^ est assis, ott^ (d, tV/, tci, as, 
amaz, ee(ui46, ez emezy cefaf*c», oda, de ce cdti4a^ ide, 
de ce cote-ci, etc. 

C'est probabicment un effet de I'iofluencc de ia pbiloso- 



(1) Cepemiaiit ee n'cst qa*wie tipiificition seeondaire, la primitive 
'^uuit plUr bofuget a donnd Uea aii ^ens i>jt a//er. 



• 
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pbie chmoisa but les pauples tatars. Le principe domioaDt de 
la philosophie chinoise est le daalisme se reflate dans 
routes leors eoneeptioiis, et qui se peint jusque dans lorgaai- 

salion de la langiie- Lc Da ten , le principe supreme de lous 
!es elres» a donne naissance an Yang et au Yen, ou a 1*^4 et 
k YEy ies deux principes iubereQU k tout element materiel; 
A est la mati^ mobile « le eiel en oppoakion k la terre, le 
aoleil 00 le principe lomineux, aotif, le sexe maseulin; E est 
la roati^re en repos , la terre, la lane , le principe tMbreox 
et passif, le principe feminin, 

11 oe serait pas superflu d'ei poser ici , par une courie 
digression, nos idto snr la formatkHi da fenre dans Ies 
langnes et snr son expression. 

Plasienrs hypotheses diff^otes se sent prodaites pour 
rendre compte de l originc de celle loi , de ce principe inhe- 
rent h Rotre esprit , par lequel nous ne pouvons nous repre- 
seoter un objet qaelconque sans y rattacher iovariableoaent 
niie id^e de igeore , sans le faire mssoulin , on feminin « ^n 
nevlre. Nous aliens les exposer snecessivement. Les wis ont 
dit : le sexe natorel n'a pu Mre le premier motif de la distinc- 
tion des genres dans les langues; car, s'il en avait 6{6 ainsi , 
tous les ^tres mkles auraieot 6i6 rapportes k un genre, les 
dtres femelles k un autre genre, et enfin les objets d^ponrvas 
de sexe k un troisitoe. 

Bans ee cas,«n latin, par exemple, gladius et mensa 
auraient du etre tous les deux neutres. Une autre raison qui 
s'oppose k ce que Ton regarde le sexe comnie le principe de 
la distinction des genres, c'est que , dans les langues s^miti- 
qaes, |»ar exemple, etdans le fran$ais,il n'y a 4|ue deux 
genres, le maseulin et le f(£minin. Si , dans les langnes sdmi- 
tiqoes, qui doivent ^re compt^es parmi les pins anciennes , 
le sexe naturel avait et6 le principe de la distinction des 
genres, on aurait du egalement reconnaltre des choses de- 
pourvues de sexe, et, par suite, on troisi^me genre. Enfin 
ies diffi6rentes langues ne sent pas d'accord sor le genre des 
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mots; ear ce qui est masculio dans une iangue est fi^minia 
on meme neutre dans une aotre. Akin , le soleil ae dit en al- 
tanaBd die Sonne ( fi§iniDm ); la ktne^ der Mtmd (maatuliD) ; 

la filley das Mudclien (forme diminutive, mais neutre). Si la 
distinction du sexe avail ete ia raison d^terminante de la dis- 
tincuoD des genres^ tons les peoples auraiem ^t^ d'accord 
snr ee qui est mascnlin oafi^minio, on dn moins lis ne «e« 
raient pas all^ jusqn'k rapporter an genre nentre dee toea 
qm sent on mUes on femeHes. 

Aux partisans de cette hypolh^se on pourrait objecter que, 
peut-etre primitivement, on n'a distingue que le sexe nalurel , 
en ^ard aux persoimes et aux etres anim^ ; que plus lard 
senlemenl on a ^tendu cette distinction anx noma de choaes» 
el qn'alora e'eat k ternnaiaon aceidenteHe de cea oaota qui 
a d^termin^y la plupart du temps, le genre auquel en lea a 
rapportes. 

Une seconde hypoth^se consiate k admettre que, faisant 
eompl^emenl abstraction da aexe natorel des ^tres, on a'est 
reprtent^ chaenn d'eox avec un attribnl , soil de force, de 
grandeur, de puissance, soit de faibleaae, de pelltesse, 

d'irapuissance, et que c'ost d'apr^sce cril^rium que Ton a 
range les uos dans le genre masculin, les autres dans le genre 
feminin. 

On pent pretendre ansai que, la dialinction dn genre par le 
aexe a'exiatant pas encore , en quelque aorte , on n'eal arri?6 

que plus tard li op^rer cetle distinction , et qu'alors c'aurait 
^t^ le feminin qui se serait le premier degage de cette indif- 
ference commune ; de sorte qu il y aurait eu ainsi deux 
classes , dont Tune aurait compris tons les ^tres animds dn 
aexe fi^minin, et Tautre les ^trea anim^ m&lea confondns avec 
tesobjets inanim^;et, k Tappui de cetlte hypoth^, on 
pourrait faire remarquer que le neuirc ct Ic masculin se 
confondent la plupart du temps dans le latin, le grec, ralle- 
mand, le Sanscrit (surtout dans lea cas obliques), et plus encore 
dana lea langoee steiitiqaea, dans le fran^ais, etc. 



t 
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Enfto, il esl une autre mani^re d'envisager.tous tes6lre8, 
c'est de lea regarder, soil eonune principe d'activit^t soit 
comme iDanimds et soufTraDt Faciivit^, de aorte qae lea nsa 

auraient 6x6 rapport^s au genre masculin, les autres au genre 
Deutre,et les aulres elres, qui ne soijt ni purement actifs ni 
poremeat pas&ifs, mais qai participeut de Tun et de I'autre 
earaclire, auraient form^ uneclasaemterm^iaire, celledea 
aubstantifs f^^minina. 

Chacune de ces hypotheses peul etre appuy6e de raisons 
plus ou moios plausibles, nous n'entreprendrons point la 
tache de les apprecier ni de les juger ^ cetie discussion , qui 
eat d'ailieura en dehors de ootre sujet , noos entralnerait trop 
loin. 

De mtoe que la pena^ hnmaine a inatinctivement et 

universellement anieuee a etablir la disiinclion des genres, 
elle a ete portee aussi , par iinc loi qui lui est inherente, h 
exprimer au dehors, par des sigoes, cetie distinction. £Ue le 
fait par la terminaison dana certaines langues, et par rarticle 
lorsque la terminaison est insnffisante, comme en allemand, 
en italien, en grec, en fran^ais(i), etc. 

11 est inleressant de considerer sous ce rapport les langues 
tatares et iinooises. Eiles ne distinguent pas, il est vrai, ie 
aexe d'une mani^re apparente; mais elles renferment cepen* 
dant le prineipe de cette diatinciion qui a'eflbrce de percer 
b traversles obslaeles que loi oppose i'insuffisance de ces 
langues. D'abord elles distinguent les elres aniiiies et les 
^tres inanim^s; et, dans la classe des etres animus, elles 
sent n^cessairement amen^ k distioguer le sexe et k expri- 



(t) Ainsi ^laXtxTo; a nc considlrer que sa terminaison, devrait^tre 
maseolin; il faut y joindre Tarticle pour (aire reeonnattre soo vdriia- 
.ble genre qui est le f^mlDin. En allemand , en latin , les mots oil la ter> - 
minaison ne suffit pas pour dislingner le genre, sent ^galement trds- 
Bombreui. Ainsi majtai , wd9, cyprems , en latin ; Hatid, Band, Krmti, 
en altemand. 
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mer ctelte distinction ; elles le font par des mots differents 
qu'elles ajouteot aux noms des etres dont elles veuleut iadi- 
quer le sexe. Cesmots sont, par example : taureau, vache , 
chien^ cliienne^ mdie, femeUe 9 homme f femme, pdre, 
mire, etc. 

En outre, ijuoiqu'elles n'exprimenl pas le genre par des 
terminaisons particuli^res, elles I'indiquent, dans le corps da 
mot, par les modifications quesubissent les voyelles, suivant 
le sexe de Tetre dont on parte, te squetette da mot , c'est-k- 
dire Tagencement des eonsonnes, restant te mtoe an milien 
de cette metamorphose. Ainsi , la quality de mk\e est expri- 
m^e par des voyelles sourdes (1), celle de femelle par des 
voyelles claires. Ainsi, en raandchou, kliaklia veul dire 
homme, male; klieklie^ femeUe, etc. (2). Nous croyons 
m^me apercevoir I'id^e da genre, de la distinction da mas- 



(1) Nous nous servons des mots sourdes et claires, a d^faut d'auires , 
el quoique nous apercevions rimproprietc de ces expressions. Dans la 
categoric des voyelles sourdes, nous rangeons a, o, ou, et dans celle des 
voyelles claires e , n (eu) , i; Ti, espece de voyeile neoue, coostUue a 
iui seul une troisieme caiegorie. 

(2) Peut-^ire serait-i! possible de retrouver dans d^autres langues ce 
principe si profond^mont empreint dans les langues tatares , et parle- 
quel le meme agencpraeni , le mdme squelcite de consonnes peut expri - 
mer un eire male ou un etre femelle, suivant la nature des voyelles 
sourdes ou claires qui viennent remplir les vides que les consonnes 
laisseni entre elles? Dans le grec, par exemple, ne trouvons-nous pas 
Ap»)?, (lieu de la guerre, de la discorde, et£pK, ddesse de la discorde ? 
Le meme phenomenc sc rcproduit encore , mais seuleineni d'une autre 
n>ani6re dans les langues celtiqaes, etnoiamment dans Tirish. II y a dans 
cette deroiere langue beaucoup de mots qui , compost avec les voyelles 
de la premiere classe (a, 0, u), sont masculins, et qui , sans changer de 
sigQificaUon,[deviennenL feuiinins, lorsque Ton fait suivreces voyelles de 
la voyelle de la seconde classe en celtique, c'est-h-dire de I'i. Ainsi ioi, 
blessure ^ est inascolin, loit^ feminin ; moci , inbunai (masculin), moid 
(feralnin) ; dul, ddsir (masculin), duil (feminin); fath, clialeur (masulin), 
faith (feminin); mung, cririiere (inasculio) , muing (feminin); faag, lien, 
(mascaliiOt l^^yi (feminin) , etc. 
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eolin et da fiftminin , pereer obscur^meiit dans la natare de 

I'opposition de ces adjectifs qai expriment, soil la grandeur, 
la puissance , soit la petitesse , la faiblesse , suivant qu'ils 
renlerment des voyelles sourdes ou claires(i). Et ici ne pour- 
rait-OD pas hasarder la supposition qae« mdme dans la ddno- 



(i)Les adjectifs suivent dans les langues la meme aoalogie qne les 
noms. Comme chaque adjecUf peul 6lre rattribut d'un grand nombre 
de subsuniifs, les adjectifs doivenl n^cessairement avoir dans chaque 
langiic autaut de dilTerentes lermlnaisons qu'il y a de genres dans les 
substantifs. Ainsi, en sadscrit, en grec, en latin, enaUcmand, enrusse, 
I'adjeciif a irois lerminaisons , parce quU! y a irois genres dans les sub- 
stantifs. Dans les langues seniiiiques et dans le fran^is, etc.> Padjaoitf 
n'a que deux terminaisons , parce qu'il n'y a que deux daises do sob* 
staniifs. Dans les langues de la haute Asie, dans Is manddiott, la mon- 
gol el le tnrecMaUr, etc., il n'y a qu'nn seol genre exprim^ proprement 
dit (puiaque le sexe des dtres animus esl indiqu^, non par one termi- 
nai8oo,maispar na OMtpartieiiUer appos^); auniradjsGtifn'a-l-ilqn'aoe 
seals forme, qu'une seule terminaison. 

Hais line soffit pas, pour ladart^do lenSt qoelesaiyeetifiiconoor' 
dent avee les sobstantifs poor le genre* car il est possible qo^on adjeetif 
se iroove plac^ eotre deox sobuantifs da mte fenrot mats & des ess 
dlffifirents ; il faol alors qne radjectif s'aeoorde eaoore poor le ess arec 
le sibstaniir, qn'jl go dMine, psr eoos^qoent, amsi Men qoe ee dernier. 
Dsns les langnes de la haote Asie et dans le hongrois , 0^ II n*y a pas de 
genre ei oft l*a(Qeciil n'a , par cons^qaentf qo'nne seals terminaisoa, la 
ntessll^ de laddslinaiion n*exl8te pss poor TaiQectif; mais poor rendre 
impossiUe tooteaoibigolt^ de seos, on se eontente de metlre lufsriable- 
ment radjectif avani le snbstsnlif. 

Une cbose tr&s-remairqosble eo mongsl , c*est qne loriqo'on parte de 
la codeor d'oa ^Ire anim^ , la marqoe distinctive dn sexe se rattache k 
radjectif qui exptime la conlenr, et akxs on pent omettro loos les mots 
qnisenreni4lndiqner le sexe des 4lressnjnite»conuneAoniiiis,/lMMie, 
mA^ eic» paiee qne le slgnecarsclMtiqae dn sexo» i^td k TaiQectiff 
est soffissntpsr ln»4nSaie. Daos les lan^ies finnolseB»oj!i la distinction 
dn sens dana les sobsianllfen*esisle pas pins qns dans les langnes lata* 
res, l*a4ieetif se d^cUne nfonmoins; c*est Ut one proprfdt^ pl^naallqoe, 
ooe espdee de soperfdlation * pnisqoe rid^e qn'exprime dans les snares 
langnes cette modUlcation, appeUe d^dinaison, n*existe pss» nonobsiant 
I'esisienoe de la forme qni la repr^te ordinurement. 
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minaiion des ^tres ioanim^s, les langues tatares, guidees par. 
ce principe, ont distingu^ certains mots par des voyelles 
sourdes ou par des voyelles claires, suivaat que, dans leur 
peD8^, les ^treft lear offraient nii carael^e de force, de 
grindew relative on de petiteaae el d'imfMiiseaoee, c'eai-k- 
dire le caraet^re relativement disUnetifde F^tre mile on de 
r^tre feraelle ? Et dans cette combinaison de la voyelle , en 
quelque sorte indiffi^rente, dela troisi^me classe, de ia voyelle 
t, avec les syllabes de la premiire oa de la deuxi^me dasse , 
ne poiinrail«on pas jusqa'k m certatn fmni entreyoir Texpres- 
doii d'une laible asi^iration k la distiiicllon do genre neotre? 
Toutefois , ce ne sont Ik que des hypotheses auxquelles nous 
ne pr^iendons attacher aucune valeur positive. 

Mais revenons k notre snjet apr^ cette excursioa dans une 
mati^re un pea ^trang6re. 

La premiere syllabe de otmeA (prononcez eulmek) se 
pronoDce ol (etf^eC non ol, celle de kurmek avee le son dur 
et non DouK, etc., h cause de I influence qu'exerce, dans ces 
exemples, la derniere syllabe sur celle qui pr^cMe, eu 6gard 
k la voyelle dont on ne sauraitsi elledoit^tre pronone^ on on 
tt, si la syllabe finale mek se nons indiqnait la prononciation. 
11 en est de mtoe do verbe duzmeky etc. 

11 y a a faire ici une remarque en m^me temps curieuse et 
importante dans les langues dont nous parlous, c'est que la 
voyelle de la premiere syllabe d'oo mot determine la classe 
k laquelle appartiennent les voyelles donieoses des syllabes 
soivantes (1). Cette r^gle est observe surtont dans les langnes 
tnrqne et moogole(2), et en pairtiealier dans la demi^re, oh 



(1) Dans les formes de mots des dialectcs turco-tatars, comme iurek^ 
cceur, djidjek^ fleur, ^vec ^liph dans la derniere syllabe, au lieu de iurek 
djidjek sans eliph , etc., cet dlipb se prononcee et n'est qu'un signe 
poLii prolonger la syllabe. 

(2) La mdme chose se rencontre d'une maniere tres-marquee dans le 
hongrois , et m^me dans les idiomes flnnois. Cest une loi fondamentale 
dont ontrooveplnson moiosquelquesfaibles traces dans toutes ies langues 
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elieest appliqu^e d'one mani^e beaucoup pins fiieAt^pins 

coDstante. — Ce principe d'harmoiiisalion joue le premier role 
dans la grammaire de cos langues. Cast lui qui nous explique 
les ph^nom^es qui se produisent dans ia formalion , ia deri- 
vation et la composition des mots , e'est de loi que d^ndent 
les diffiif ences dans les dMiaaisoos el les eonjogaisoiis ; c'est 
eocore la! qui serf beauconp k les simplifier , I y mettre de 
Tunite et k donner des lumieres sur Torgaoisation de ces 
langues. 



II. 

Ki BT Aim, COffJOMCTION ST PEOMOM CEkZ LSS TUECS, ^ 

ANALOGIES. 

Le pronom tanlrelatif qo'ioterrogatif et iod^ni, aussi 
bien que la eoDjonction, sent esprim^ en tore par kim et Art. 

De r^tude comparative de celte forme avec celles que re- 
vetent les memes parties du discours dans d'autres langues , 
ressort une double consideration , k savoir : d'abord que le 
signe qui exprime le pronom relatif en turc, se retrouve 
dans on grand nombre d'autres langaes, et en second lieu 
que le pronom relatif, dans chacnne de ces langoes consid^* 
rees isolement, prele son signe, sa forme aux pronoms in- 
terrogatifs et ind^tinis, ainsi qu'k la conjonction. £tablir 
cette double assertion, tel est I'objet de cet article. 

Nous aliens done montrer par des exemples , d'abord que 
le son A , comme dans Jkim et Art » se tronve explicitement ou 
implicitement renferm^ dans les signes qui servent li repr^ 
senter le relatif dans un grand nombre de langues, ensuite 
que dans cbaque langue consid^r^e en particulier, le signe 
da pronom interrogatif ou ind^fini, aussi bien que de la con- 
jonction est identiqne on du moins tr^s-semblable k celui da 
pronom relatif. 
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II €81 inutile de faire remarqner que la conjonctioa ki, 
^ue ( aussi blen que le r^latif et llnterrogaiif dans un 

grand nombre d'autres tongues, s'exprime presque par le 
m6me son, ou du moins qu'ils coiuieuneut le k implicite- 
ment. 

Eq latin, quod, que (qui relaiif)a leson qu (en); [car 
p. ex. : quum s'^crit aussi cum ] , cu ou qu est en Sanscrit 
kv , comme dans le relatif kvas, kva. Mm ; 

En gothique liu repoud au Sanscrit Af» dans la forme huer 

= allemand wei\ 
Qui = lmer = kvas, quis,{cu'\s); tomes ces formes 

contiennent par cons^uentimplicitement le 

Nous retrouYons le relatif ou Tinterrogatif dans beaucoup 
d'auires langues encore sous la forme de ki ou (snivi d'on 

ioud'une auire voyelle). Par ex. : daos le hongrois ki, 
qtti?,danslefinnois(AM-Aa), qui?, dans resthonnien kes 
{ke-s)i qui? lequel?dans le laponnais kd^ qui, dans le per- 
san, etdans beaucoup d'idiomes modernes de THindoustan, 
nous retrouTons comme relatif ou interrogatif ki; dans le 
malai , nous voyons ki ( prononcez kah ) comme affixe desin- 
terrogalifs, par ex. : appakali , qui , lequel? 

La conjonclion, dans la plupart des langues connaes , est 
semblable, quant k la forme, au pronom relatif. Bien plus, 
dans son essence, la coiijonction n'est rien autre chose, k 
notreavis, que le relatif lui-mtoe. C'est ce que nous aliens 
essayer d'diablir par quelques exemples : 

1° Je desire que vous resliez ici, c'csi la meme chose 
que si Ton disait : voire rester id esi (ce) que je desire. 

^ Je n'oublie pas que vous etes malade , c'est-k-dire, 
voire itre malade est (ce) que je n*oublie pas. 

3* H ne veut pas qiiej'agisse ainsit c'est-b-dire , mon 
agir ainsi est {ce) i^J^L ne veut pas (1). C'esi pour cela 



(1) Ki, dans la laogue tarqoe, aussi bien que daosle pemn, est, comroc 
in daos le grec , souveot employe avant. U ducwn direc, apris les 
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que nous trouvons, par ex. ( comme en turc el eo pemu) : 
Art pour le reUtif el la codjohqUoo que. 

Ed latin : quod relatif el co^ioBClioii. 

Ed grec : ^ relatif et •«« conjonclioft. 

En nisse : tchto relalif et conjonclion. 

En malai : iang relalif et conjoDClioD. 

Ed allemand : doss la m^me chose que das , qui » ^ant 
comme article d^fini origiaairemeDt d^oumstratif , se prei^d 
aoasieosens relatif j^ur ivaSf el ne diAre de doss que 
par on abas daos Torthographe, pour le distiaguer du pi:oQom 
relatif employe comme conjonction. 

Le pronom interrogalit diflere du relatif par le son plus 
yif, plaaeiev^ el eu quelque sorie empliatiqu^, avi^c ieqoel 
on pronoBC* le preouer, taodia que le sewd aa proaonce 
d'une mani^e indiffi^rente, h^iTe, eomme pour av^nir qno 
ce 11 esl point sur lui que Tattention doit s*arr^ter, mais qu'il 
n'est qu'un intermediaire , un lien enlre Tantecedent el \q 
reste de la phrase servant k detenniner eel antecedent. 

Aussi iroQTODMons ces denz pronoms preiqae ideiiUqiie6« 
qiani k la forme, dans lea langnea. 

Tare : Hm ioterrogatif, Ajm aomnne forme pour hi 
relatif. 

Russe : tcliio^ quoi? tchlo relatif (neutre). 
Fran^ais : (/ue/ interr. ; que, relatif. 
Italies : c/ii, ioterr. ; chi , relalif. 



qmen 1 ^titeii 
Espagnol : \ interr.; 

que I que 



relatif. 



▼erbcs qui sjanifieot dire , etc Cest conune si quelqu'un , rapportant 
les paroles d*ii]i anlre» s'ezprimaitaiosl : < It m'a ripondu que je ne sor- 
tait pas , > poor : c // m'a r4p<md» qt^U ne $mait pas, > Dans ee eas, 
le que, si Vwk ponvait s*en ser^ dans le dketmn dinet^ renplaeeraic lea 
tfnsjMitnif (:) daoa not laogaes, poar annoacer, en quelqqe sorte, que 
k dUcom direct n suim. Apr4s les verbes qui signifient dire , etc., le 
ki des Tares ei des Persans ne oorrespond done pas li noire que , mala 
bien enti^rement k tm deux pointi (:). 
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Cree : T((inlerr. neatre) , on relatif. 

A son tour, le pronom indefini estlr^-scmblable, quant k 
la forme , au relatif et k rinierrogatif ; les differences ne por- 
tent que sur le ton avec lequel on le prononce et queique- 
fois aussi sur qaelqnes additioos de forme. Ainsi daos plu- 
neurslaDgnes, le pronom indefini est taut soit pen difftrent 
derinterrogatif et dii relatif. 

Par ex. : en turc : /rim, interrogatif et relatif kimse^ 
indefini ( dans les idiomes lurco-latares encore kim ) , car 
kimse est contract^ de kim isze , c'est-k-dire quiconque 
est, Kim employ^ dans ce sens indefini me paralt avoir ^t^ 
la forme primitWe. [Dans le mot mongol, kumun homrne , 
kim est pcut-elre conteuu comme racine, de nicme que 
dans les dialectes lalars le mot kiclii, quelqu^uriy s'emploie 
pour homme) (1) , (par ex. : iaman kichi = fena adorn), 
iakhchi kidd = ei adam.] 

En hongrois : Ari.^ interrogatif, azki relatif (eomparablis 
an tnre o Art), valaki pronom ind^Gnl. 

En lalin : quisquam, quidquam^ sAiquis, 2Mquid. 

En grec : ftc, tI. 

£n russe : tchtombud (quelque chose). 
En allemand : eiwasy au lieu duquel on dit pourtant assez 
fr^emment was. 

En fran^ais : quelque [quelquwn , quelque cliose). 

De tout ce qui pr^c^de, nous pouvons conclare que ia 
coiyonction est dans ia forme enticrement semblable aux 
pronoms relatiis , interrogatife et indefinis. 

Gesderniers eux-mtoeSf comme nous avons commence 
k I'indiquer, sont identiques dans lenr essence; mais comme 
celte question nous eloignerait trop de notre sujet, nous 



(I) On troiive uno chose analogiiedaiiiplu^iieiirsautreslangiies. Alnsi, 
en mM , le pronom Indent on seirand soaveM par oraay, ^bomm#; en 
alleniand , mm , on, qvi est au fond , le m^me mot que Jfm , {hmme) , 
6*4erit difliftrenmient senlenem poor le ditUngner do preaon. 
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renvoyons le lecteur ii la grammaire g^o^ralei k laquelie 
seule il appartienid'en dooDer la aolation. 



III. 

BBMARQUB8 SUE QUBLQUBS MOTS TOKCS. 

i. Icli, ichiemek ^iimek , ick gueurmek. 

Le mot ichy affaire^ est probableroent d^riv6 du Terbe 

Hefeclueux imek, elre^ donl I'infiDilif ne parail jamais avoir 
(^le usile. Ce verbe n'exisle que dans les formes du dialecle 
oUoman im, je suis(l)» tdim, j'^tais, iAen, ^lant, imiclh 
ayaDt^t6,etc. (2). 

De cet iDfloltif suppose, on plotdt perdu, imek^ est d^rivd 
da substantif ic/i ( 9f» est, ce qui existe, on cequi 
est fait : la chose , I' affaire ) , de la meme maniere que de 
gueurmek est derive guenricli, de alrnaq, — aticli ^ etc. 
> Le mot ichlemek, faire une chose , c'est-k-dire travail' 
levy vient, sans aucon doule, de ic/t. 

Le verbe ilmek^ faire , est k son tour, le causatif de imek 
comme anglatmaq, {aire comprendre ^ est celui de 
anglamaq. Or, itmek {ji t-mek) signifie/iiire elre, dont^er 
I'existencey faire. 

On dit ordinairement poor ezprimer faire une chose 9 
traiter une affaire 9 ich gueurmek^ c*est*k-dire voir une 
affaire yCzrleiAYerheB voir, montrer^ trwwer, et qnel- 
ques autres qui se rapprochent de leur sigoificalioD , forment 
en lure inic espece de locutions fort remarquables, dans les- 

(1) Dans i'ooigour ct les aolres dialecles iuroo-taUrs, oa se sert de 
holametiy etc* 

(2) En ouigonr, on irouve pour troisieme personne du aingolier do 
pr^nt tour (il est), aulieu de bolandi on dourour; la troisi^e penonne 
du sioguUer de rimparfait i<mrdi aa lien de boUU* 
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quelles le sens prirailif dc ce verbe esl souveul dillicile ii re- 
connaitre. On (lit , par ex. ; radiei g^mternmk, monirer 
du respect f c'e&U-dire respecter; el eo seas passif raaiet 
gueurmek » recevoir dee lumneurs , c*eat-)ir(Ure itre ho- 
nor e, De rn^me od dit etlik geurmek , voir un bienfait , 
c'esl-h-dirc recevoir un bienfait. 

Les Chinois disenl d'une maniere semblable, par ex. : 
kiancha, voir-iuer, Celte espece de combinaisoa recoit 
up sens passif et signiiie e$re tue ( en quelqoe sorte : ee voir 
iuer). 

Mais dans un sens actif et avee une significaiioii loui a 
fail dillerente, le verbe ijiieurmek se trouve dans la phrase 
tc/t gueurmeky moth mot, voir une affaire^ c'esU-dire 
faire une chose , s*occuper d*une affaire (i). 

2. lemichi iemek, 

Le moi iemichj fruit » vieat de iemek, D' a pi 5s sa former 
temieh est le.partieipe pass^, actif, et sigattie : ayoM 
mange 9 ayantjoui, Cependant il doit ^tre pris daos tin sons 

passiC: ayant elc mange, ou plulol, ce dont on a joui ou 
dont on peutjouir. Ainsi ienUch e^t k ieme^ ce que jruc- 
ius des lalins est k fruor (2). 

5. larmaq^tarimytaryitaratiazmaq. 

Le verbe tarmaq, fendre^ divisor en deux parlies (5) , 
a doDD^ naissance au substantit iarim , moiiie , de mcme 
que de geurmek est derive geurim et de atmaq; le substan- 
Xifatimjtary^ vient Element du m^me verbe. Le mot 



(!) On dit encore : hir kimsenin hhardjini geurmek, contribuer aux frais 
tie tjucUju'un, mbvenir aux dipemes de quelqu'un ; minnet geurmek, devoir 
de la reconnaissance a quelqu'vn pour un service rendu ; maqboul geurmek , 
approuver ; kan geurmek , avoir ses regies, (mensirualion). 

(2) Aussi en tuongul : djimez, fruit, ci djeme, manger. 

(5) Pour parUger ea deux parties 4guU* , ou dii ; iarylamaq. 
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iaray plaie, a la nieme origine , altendu qu'une plaie est 
en quelque sorte > uoe esp^ce de feole. 

larmaq^ saivant I'opinioD dn savaDt M. Schott (t. sod 
Yenoeh uber d. tat. Spr. p. 8i)t est eocore la base de to^- 
mak^ ecrire^ les lettres r et z ^tant soufent cbangto Fane 
enTaulre, commenousle voyons eotre aulre dzns gueurme^f 
voir, \ionT gueuzme^ (de gueuz, ceil), dans le participe 
present dcs verbes, taal afiQrmatifs que o6gati&» par ex. : 
sever, il aime et sevmez , il n*aitm pas (poor nevvMr): 
(crire est done faire de pethes fenteSf igratigner sur le 
papier avee la plume au VinstrutneHi dent an se eert 
pour ecrire sur le papier. 

4. Djailamaqtdjatlanditdjaial. 

De djatlamaq , se fendre , se crevasser , est derive un 
substantif t/jar/ancfi, qui ressemble enti^rement, quant a la 
forine, k la troisi^me personne da preterit, et qui sigDifie ce 
qms'eet fendu, ce qui s^est erevasei ; fmte, crevasse, 
Djatal , probablement 66m6 de djaiUmaq , veot dire : 
1" fourclie , foiircliette ; 2' equivoque , comme djatal 
lakyrdiy discoiirs equivoque; divise en deux, par 
exemple, djaial iol, route qui est divisee en deux (qui se 
bifurque), et c'esi b cette deroi^re sigDification que djatal 
djatlamaq se rencontrent. 

8. M e^dinlyq. 

Ai , /fine, est ^?idemment contenii dans aUdinlyq , qui 

veut dire clarie. La syllabe din, dans ce mot , est la forme 
primitive, et encore usit^e dans les idioraes lurco-tatars, de 
dan f marque distinctiYe de I'ablatif ; or, aidin'O^dan ex- 
prime ce qui vient de la /une, €'e8t*b*dire ses rayons; ea 
se combinant avee la ternnuiaison lyq, il formie an substaotif 
qui d^signe ce qui est produit par les rayons de la hme , 
la clarte. 
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6. Ouslad, usl. 

Le mot OHSlad, maitre , precepteur, esl d'origioe laiare 
ei Q*est empruQie k aacune autre Jangue. Les quaire pre* 
mitres leltres da mot oustad soot sans doute la postposition 
oust ouust (1) (car il imporle pen que dans le mot oustad 
on prononce oust au lieu de ust), qui sigQiHe stir, dessiis y 
el aussi dans certains cas, plus eleve, plus haul placcy dans 
un plus haul degre. £lle correspond, sous plusieurs rap- 
ports, au magis des Latins, et ust esik oustad ceque magis 
est ^magister, Gonform^ment k eette engine, on appelle 
un precepteur, magister oustad, parce qu'il est plus eleve 
en consideraticn de son intelligence , de son jugemenl , de 
ses connaissances , etc. (un super ieur en un mot). Ousia 
(avec le retranehement da est aossi en osage poor ddsi* 
goer certains employes, par exemple, k la surveillance dans 
les ports et dans les donanes , comme le kavak'oustasi \ 
I'embouchure du Bospliore, etc. Le magistratus des Latins, 
derive de magister^ pent nous servir, en quelque sorte, de 
coipparaison. 

7. Itehmek. 

Itclmekf boire^itehindef Ucheri, et pent-^tre aussi 
tfcAm, quoique en onigoor, outchoufff^ prennent leur ra- 
cine du mot itch, I'mtMeur dune chose; en effet, itchmek, 
boire, n'est autre chose que inlroduire (un liquide) dans 
I'interieur. 



(1) Li raeine de lut warn bten que devsre, esiWiubiUntif us, parttt 
mtpirimare d'law cAom, i^M, quoique oe not s^derlve par %* Car ronho- 
graphe d€B T^ci n'^nt pM encore Ai^, les coDSOones qui, par lew 
son, ontde ranalogie entre elles sont trda-aoufont confimdnes. CVoyet 
mon Spedwm d$$ idkakmm de la Ua^ue lurque, pag* II, note.] I7s, dans 
Im dialeetes iiroo-tatan s'emploie loasi pour keiuU (Ipae), m Jim, oonune 
le mot Me en mandioa , qui lipiile cor/w, en mongol uber^ Mtn , en 
arabe roM, etpriif nef$, hakhu, dMt^ cdii (pare pro tolo). 
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8. Achmaq , achru^ achury^ adiaghy^ etc. 

Achmaq, passer, fruuichir, outrcpasserf transgresser^ 
oiler au deld. Cn retraDchaot la syllabe tnaq , on oblient 
achy la racine du verbe qui, sans aucan doute , est conteoue 

dansles posijiosilions actiru, el achurij, an deld, dlravers, 
qui serapprocheni de trcs-pr^s de la signification de achmaq. 
Les postposilions achagliy^ acliagha^ achaghda out aussi 
la m^ine raeine. Dans Tid^e exprim^e par enbaSyOU cdie 
infMeur (fun objet quelcangue ^ sms , ae troave d'une 
mani^re implicUe, au deld, ear en has ^quivaut haudeld, 
par rapport h cn haul, an cote superiew\ ds?/r, el con- 
tient , en quelquc sorte, la notioQ du passage d'un cote k 
rautre, de haul eo bas (i). 

9. Sil&mek^ silnieA. 

SilkmeksigQi^esecouei\ c'esl-k-dire eloigner ensecouanl 
des choses qui n*appariiennent pas d I'objet , comme la 
p&ussUre , Teau, ete.« par suite, fairs sicher, Ce mot se 
rapproche, non sealement dans la significatioo, mais encore 
dans la forme, de silmek , nettoyer, qui revieiii k peu pres 
au meme que secofi^r, essuyer ( (aire secher en essuyaDt). 
J'oae presque pretendre que cee deux mots ont la meme 
racine: $Uk^ e'est-k-dire qu'ils sent des formes peudiffi^- 
rentes d*an seul verbe. Qu*on ne s'^tonne point de ne pas 
relrouver leAiei/ dans silmekj car leslellres kief'tikafsoui 



(1) Cpci ne doit pis ctre entendu dansun sens absohi, mais H est facile 
de supposer quo. ce> peuplesont pu se rcprescnter I'id^e en bas comme 
line cspoci' d'extension de Tidoe au delh. Peat-etre n'acceptera-i-on pas 
lacileinent noire explication sur une maliero aussi delicate , ei nous- 
ineines nous ne manquerions pas d'objeclions h y opposcr ; ceiie liypo- 
these , si Ton pent :qipeler noire theorie de ce noni , nuus a pouriant 
paru aFsez plausible puur que nous n'ayons pas craiot de Texposer ici.) 
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sujeiics a elre suppriiu^. r^ouft aUons eitor quelques ex^m' 
pies qui donneront, en qaelqae sorte, une preuve de ee que 
noQS venoDs de dire. II o'y a aiicun doute que 1e mot 

qaldyrmaq ne soft la forme causative ou transitive de 
qalqmaq, se lever; car la signiQcation de (/alclyrma/j, ele- 
vet\ soulevevy otevy equivant k [aire se lever ^ c'est-k-dire 
(aire lever un objet en /e saulevant. Qaldyrmaq n'esl 
done autre chose que qalqdyrmaq^ mais avec ta suppression 
du7(i). 

Autre exemple. Le k {kief et kaj) appartieiit aussi a cette 
classe de consonnes qui doivent etre supprimdes avant la 
particule djek on djyq, qui sert, enquelque sorte, k diminuer 
le eomparatif. Ainsi » iuhsek » hmt , 'iuksedjik<, un pen plus 
haut (aussi mains haut); alljaq , bas; altjadjyq, un pen 
bas^ moins bas; beuiuk^ (jrand, betaudjek^ unpen grand, 
moins grand; kutchuk, petite kutchudjik, un pen petit; 
isidjaq, cliaud; isidjadjik soouk , froid, sooudjyq^ etc. 

G'est principalement la leltre kief qui est le pli» suscep- 
tible d'toe retranch^e , mdme dans la prononcialion ; ainsi , 
dans le futar Ides verbes , quand cetle lettre pr(^c^de une 
voyelle ; on prononce » par exemple , gueledjekim comme 
gueledjeimy guidedjekis comme guidedj^is (2). De m^me 
bek et beki se prononeent be et bei , etc. Mous pourrions 
dter encore d'autres exemples, mftis nous croyons que ceuz- 
Ik sontsuffisants pour ^tablir ce que nous avions I'intention 
de prouver. 

Eofia, tous les faits produitsici vienneni a I'appui del'as-x 



(1) Cette forme est en mdme temps te transltif de qalmaq , rnier, 
qnand elle est prise dans le sens de fain retter. 

(2) Dans uuc auirc l;ingne <!o la haule Asie, le mongol, nous irouvoiis 
aussi que le k au milieu des luois ne &e prononce guere; par exemple , 
naghor^ lac , se pronouce cumme naor, De memt", ea uuigour, oughoul , 
fits, est prononce ououl, etc. 
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sertion que nous avoos es^priniee touchant la racine sil dans 

iO, Keskin, kesmek, 

Le mot keskin, trancimnt^ est derive de kcsmek, Iran- 
cher, coupei\ comme par lag liyn, brillanty Test de parlamaq 
briiler^ duzgun^ ome^ de duzmek, orner. Noas croyons 
que la racine de ce verba, dont il n'e&isle pins aacane trace 
en tnrc, ae trouYe dana le mot mandehoa kouen^ et dans 
le hoDgrois kes, tous les deax signifiant couteau (I). 



Nous ne nierons pas que nos theories ne puissent parailre 
quelque peu hasard^es ; mais consid^rant que rhypothese a 
souvent des r^ultats heareu& eo prpvoquant dcs recberches 
nonvelles siir des points non snffisanunent ^airciSi nons 
avons era devoir les exposer, mtoe avec toot ce qa'elles 
peuvent avoir d'aventureux. 



(I) Dans les dialectes turco-tatars cxiste le vei be biichaman , je coupe, 
qui est ^gsleinent ddriv^ do mot couteaut bitchaq. 



FIN. 



Imprimerie de^E.-J. BaiUy, place i>orkoane,S. 
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Preliminary. 



Our f)l)ject in tliese pages is not to make a learned, but a USCfiil 
and essentially practieal book, which may prove profitable 
in the hands of evert/ one, even the illiterate and, so to speak, un- 
educated person. Care has, therefore, been taken in this little work 
to leave out all acientifio expressions and grammatical digressions 
which do more harm than good, in eleinentary treatises of the kind.*) 

We have throughout this little hook, employed such plain and simple 
language that the least cultiyated mind will be able to use with ad- 
vantage the instruotions preparatoiy to the study of the German 
language, which it our desire here to impart. But even the 
students in Academies and Seminaries, who wish to give some attention 
to German, may find this sort of practical instmetions, not entirely 
beneath their capacities. For, if the method of study which is adopted 
in these few pages, is not a learned one, it is at least founded on a 
scientific baeis. It piot oeds from the fiic^t that the German is nearly 
related to the Knirli-^h, so much so, that it might almost be said, that 
the whole English language (at least in its purely Germanic or Auglo- 
saxon part,) is contained in the German ; resembling somewhat the 
waters of a large stream which although swollen to a consi<]erable size 
by various tributary rivers, may be said to be contained in its 
fountain. — The greater, if not the greatest, part of the German words 
may, therefore, still be found in the Knglish language. But they may 
frequently have beoome, in the run of time, so changed and modified, 

♦) Those of our readers who are conversant with the usual mode of instruction 
in lan<,'uagos, and the logical order which prevails in Grammars generally, will per- 
haps think it strange, at tirst sight, to find that order entirely neglected, and things 
lirovght together, which seem not to have any oonneotion with each other. To thia 
we only sajr that our main desire is, here tO laj down SOBM gtntral ruUt, from 
which many others will easily lie derived o* necessary (■on^rquencen /r<ym prim j plus, 
for instance, as if in n .similar work for the English Ian*<uage, we would pay [to give 
here only one example out ol many others] that the letter **y" is a final letter, and 
that, with but a few exoeptions, whenever n word at the end of which it standi, 
takee aa inereaie of one or more eyllablev, the '^'haa to be written at an '1". And 
on that occ&sioQ we would mention all the various oaaee of grammaticnl changes 
where that general rule is applied, not taking into consideration their belonging to 
the nouns [such as copy, copiof, Ac] or the a4jdctive8 [as beau^, beautiful, and 
also pretty, prettier, prettiest], or the nnmerale [as for instance: twenty, twentlcthjy 
«r the TSfbs [as I cry, he ciiea] and so forth. 
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that thej appear often as if disguised and not at all discernible to the 
oommon observer. Our intention, therefore, is to give to the be- 
ginners of the German language, before they enter into the details 
and minutiae^ of the Grammar, a small but sufficient number of rules; 
by the judicious application of which, they will soon become able to 
make of every German word a oorresponding fingliah word.'") 

The transformatum of German w<ndB into oorrespondiiig English 
words, is done by comparing all the parts of which a Gknnan word is 
composed with thoee of an English word that appears related to it. 
Thns, syllables are to be oorapared in snob words one by one, and in 
ibese qrU«blM the leUen} letteriy (vowels and oonsonsnts) being 
the most elementiij parts of which all words consist^ and, theielDrey 
tbe most imp<»tant In a thorough and minute oompsrison. 

With these few preliminary imBxka, we now recommend the following 
pages to the csieful perusal of the student who wishes to acquire a 
■oond and respe ct able knowledge of Qennan in the shortest possible 
time. And, if the simplicity of the style, the plainness of the ex- 
position, the newness and evidence of the facts prc:<ented, the time- 
suving and labor-saving method, the smallness of the book and its 
low price, cause this little work to be considered and used, as 
a General Introduction and preparatory Study TO ALL GER' 
MAN GRAMMARS, and thus be introduced as the learner's Hrpt 
text-book in the Schools of this Country ; and if it should become, in 
every respect, a popular and practically useful book, in the hands of 
the masses of our American people who wish to mingle with the 
daily increasing German population, then we shall think that we have 
not labored in vain. 



*) These rules have their last reason in the Bcience of Lnngunge nnd cnroparativa 
Philoloiry, a new scieuco which originated in (Tcrmanv and has hitherto, been cnl- 
tirated alu)ost exchisivtily by Qerman Scholars. The i*:n|>;U8h and French begin daily 
novt and nom to appreoiatft TmlaaU* remlli of that tateiiMly iattfMting study, 
mtA Mme of ttd oelobmtod tiaadwd works of taeh mon ai Wm, BmmhoUt (tho io- 
Aeafted brother of Alexander), Bopp, Pott, Ste. hare already bean tiaoslated by tho 
neighboring nations of Germany into their refpective native tongues. This Sci'enct 
of Language ia by no means an imaginary, or as some self-made Etymologists may 
■appose, an arbitrary, nncertain and merely eoi^eotoral science; bnt, in its last 
uuJjA, it rssts on tho respeotabla fonndation of tho Phyriology of tho human voioo 
and the laws of Acoustics. Even in this Country an effort is already perceptible of 
bestowing pome attention on this new science; and distinguish t'd claspical Scholars 
on tki» Coutinont begin to hold it in a very high estimation, as is evident from 
aumerous passages in their works. 
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Many penons seem to conaider the types whiob they find 
in Qennut books and whioh aie difliBrent fiKun tbe English letteis 
as one of the most dlsoonraging difficulties that meets them at the 
wj ontset. But we are happy to tell them all, that they know 
these letters already, since they are the y&rj same Gh>tfaio chaxaoters 
which we so frequently see at the head of Newspapers, on Book- 
titles, Music pieces, on Shop signs, &c. They have only been re- 
duced to a smaller scale and adapted to the convenience of the 
printer. Another, rather encouraging fact it may be worth while 
to mention here : a considerable deal of the literary productions 
of the Germans, several Newspapers of Germany, editions of the 
German claseics, scientific works and others, are printed in Roman 
types, that is, in the same letters as the English, Wo, therefore, 
make use in the following pages of the English letters only, as 
tiiey are so frequently employed in German print. In this way 
ve avoid the appearance of accumulating difficxdties, and the little 
piactioe which the beginner needs in the aboye- mentioned Gothic 
types, will be very suitably deferred until he continues bis studies 
in the Ilxennse-books and Grammars* Thus, all that refers to the 
Cknnan letters^ their forms in print and writing, their names and 
their pronunciation , it is not our object here to consider. The 
latter may be found in every German Grammar; and, as we sup- 
pose that such (especially those very practical and progressive 
elementary books of W«odtary) are in the hands of all who, as 
beginners, make use of our little book, we proceed immediately to 
the rules relating to the tran»/ortntUum of German words into 
corresponding Eiujlish icords. 

Rule 1** — VOWELS (a, e, i, o, u, y) are the most easily 
changed in words of kindred languages, so much so, that the (/if- 
/erence of a vowel in a German and its corresponding English 
word, need never prevent us from recognizing their identity. — Not 
tchcU vowel, but where the vowel stands ; in other words the place 
4ii the vowel, alone is of importance for this purpose. Hence, vrh 
have in German, for instance, the word ^^und" (with 'V) and 
in Bnglish the same word ^^a^d'* (with "r?"); other examples of 
the same kind are the German ''niv««^^ (with "a*^), which has for 
its conreifHMiding word in English "ham" (with then also 
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thv (u rmaii '7#i^i^" and the Kugli.^h ^^lonif] the Oermsin ^'l/laU*' 
(with the vowels cr, «), English, ^^Uue" (with m, « ); the German 
^^/^/etinc^" (with the vowds tt), En^iflhy ^friend'^ (with th# 
vowels t, e); &c. 

When a German word is given and we wish to find the word 
corresponding to it in JSnglish, we have, first of all, to look oat for a 
word of the same or at least a similar meaning; then we try to keep 
the voweb as similar as posrible before we endeavor to change 
them. We thns, for instance, begin with trying to keep in the 
Snglish words the same vowels as in the Gorman. But if we do 
not arrive in this manner, at any corresponding Engtish word, 
then we snbstitnte timthirfy tomding vowels, and only, at last, 
pnt vowels aXitogeiker different. 

Often one vowel stands in German, while two or more have to 
be put in English; for instance : in German "//f (only with 
om vowel, ^'a"); the same word in English: ^'■foVLnd" (with the 
two vowels : *'o, w") &c. Also the opposite takes place, thus : in 
German ^^reich" (with the tico vowels ''f, i"), the same word in 
English ^*rich" (only with one vowel, "i"), &c. 

Often also we have to add in the English word a mute "e" at 
tile end, where the German has no such addition. For inntanf-e: 
in German, ^'wein." (With the tame vowels t" we cannot 
form any English word of a like or similar meaning; we, therefore 
ftezt prooeed to the substituting of similarly sounding vowdUi, 
which end we attain here by the one vowel '^i/' But this would 
lead ns to the word or «to trin", where the H** has not 

a similar sound to the Gennan <'et.*' To arrive at tliis result, wo 
have to lengthen the English ^'t," which b done by the addition of 
a mute to the word, thus : "letVie.") 

BvuB 2»^— As to the CONSONANTS of corresponding 
words in Gmian and English, they may be sometimes o^iAe, and, 
in other instances different. But by this we mean to say that they 
are changed only according to certain laws; they are still similar 
and related. The great law according to which consonants, in 
kindred languages, interchange, is: that (hose vhich are pronounced 
by the same organs of the human voice, (ire mo^t frequcntli/ inter' 
dianged. Thus arc the lip-lettors (labials) which are: «?, r, h,p^fj 
m. Examples of suoh interchanges are: the word ^father*' which in 
Latin begins with p (-i lip letter), in English with f (another lip 
letter"), in German with t? (again another Hp letter), &c. 

In the same way the throat-letters (gutturals) A, g", gh^ c, ifc, and . 
the Germaa cA, &c., and their attenuated and modified forms (pa- 
latics): consonantio German j, &c., are all easily interoliangeabls 
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with each other. Examples are : the German word *Hicht'* (with c), 
which is in English Hight'* (with the Gemaa **garH*' (with 
ia the JBugUiOi «yam" (with y), ^. ^ 

Th«n also the if-sonnds (Ungoals): d, Hs luurdar form i, its as- 
pirated and lisped foim A interdiange with each other. Also the 
•-sounds (mbilants) are interehangeable in kindred tongues, vis: 
$, Zy sh, j\ the G^man tch, fto. At the same time, a frequent 
exchange or permutation exists between the f- and g-sounds. Ex- 
amples of both cases are : the german word "Aarf (with <) is in 
English "Aarif" (with d); the german ^^begger^'^ (with ««) is in 
English ^^bette)'" (with (f), &c. 

When we consider a german word, in order to find its corresponding 
word in English, we have to compare especially the CONSONANTS 
in the words which, in kindred tongues like German and English, we 
suppose to be related. We have to treat the eonsonants as the most 
important part of the words, and compare them with regard to the 
organ by which they are uttered. Thus, two letters will bo related to 
each other, when, for instance both are lip-letters, or when both are 
throat-letters, or both belong to the f- or #-sonnds, &e. &o. For, the 
sameness of origin, or in other words, the sameness of the organ of 
voice with which they are uttered, is the very thing which determined 
their interehange and makes us recognize their primitive identity, and 
hence the identity of the words in which they stand. 

We enter now upon some further particulars connected with these 
transform sitidiirt of German words into English, and present some 
practical hints bearing on the application of our rules. 

German verbs may be changed into English verbs, especially in 
their most simple and indeterminate form, the in^itivc mood, when 
we keep in mind the following few and easy rules : viz. 

The orij^nal termination of the English infinitive was ^*€Hf** as 
we still see by some traces left in the English of the present day, 
sneh as the verbs : to fiisten, to hasten, to lighten, to frighten, to 
listen, to hearken, to liken, to blacken, Ac. — Now, in German the 
infinitive mood of verbs ends either in ''m" or simply As 
this termination does not generally exist in the English infinitives, 
which have no other oharacteristio sign by which they are known, 
than the little syllable o" placed before the word, we simply change* 
when transforming German verbs into English verbs, the terminatioi' 
or into that little prefixed syllable "/o." For instance: 



in Gormau: bindeu 



(ic-rm. find«H I Gorm. gingeii 



(Term. briD^f 
Km^^I. to brin]^ 



I in English: to bind Engl, find | Engl, sing 

iGorm. fondcM | Goriu. spoud<rn I Germ, winden ) ^ j .t 
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Am a DOUBLE ooimomDt in Ctemuiii hat no odMr meaning than to 
render the preoeeding syllaUe short, we have when we meet sadi 

cases in the transformation of German words into Aiglisli, to ledooe 

the double consonant to a simple one. 

Thus, for instance: | \l i^^/ folSTT} ^ ^ ^^^^^^ 
identical letters, belonging both to one and the same organ of voioe* 

We also observe that the letter **h^^ in the middle of Crennan 
words, serves in most oases, only to lengthen the preoeeding vowel. 
We have in English something analogons to this silent *%** in the 
proper name ^*John^ for instance. Bnt as it does, not otherwise, 
exist in English, we have, of course, to take it out, when we want to 
tnmsform such Qerman words into English. Thus, for instance: 
in Qerman the verb : "tehen** becomes "to ue*^ after dropping the 
"A," and changing the termination "n" into the prefixed syllable "to**. 

Other examples of such transformations of German into English 

verbs, but with the interchange of consonants, are the followiii^r: 

In German: breohen I Qerm. lielfen I Germ. hoflen | Germ. trink«i» 
Bi Xn^ifh: lo tewik | Bngl. to help | Engl, to bopo | EngL to drink 

Genaui: goban I G«rm. kbM 1 6«nn. habm | G«nB* daBk«» 
In BngUih: to give | Bngl. to | fingL to liava | Mtt^ to tUnk 

In riorinan: reichen I Genu. bleiche» | Germ. treiben I Germ. sachM 
In Eugli^b: to roacb | Engl, to bleacb | Engl, to drive | Engl, to seek 

In German: reiben I Germ. sagen | Germ, boren j Germ, etehew 
Jn Bngliah: to nib * Bngl. to say I Engl, to hear I Engl, to stay 

In Bnglish: to go. I But the German "leuchten"* is "io lighten"', Qem. 
"korchen?* is in English "hearbM**^ &c, &e. 

Now we would mention the transformation of the PAST PAR- 
TICIPLE of German verbs into its corresponding Engliwh form. 
The past participle in these two languages is of great importance 
from its frequent occmrence, as the compound paat-tcnses of the 
active voice, as well as the whole passive voice of the German and 
English verbs are foimed of it. Its termination in German is very 
similar to that in En«rlish, viz: ^'t'' and (the English ed)] 

also "n*'j just as we have in English apenf, brought^ iov£d (with 
d for W'ttieHf &c. — But in German it has, moreover, a syllable 
at the beginning, namely "ge.'^ As this does not exist in English, 
we have to drop it when tnmsforming German words of this kind 
into corresponding English words. We here give some examples t 
The Qennan "geaehen*^ is in English "teen**; the German "ge- 
stoAIen"* is "etakn'*} "g^tochiUk** is "broken**, "gelemV* is "leamt*^ 
"g^mtM' is "brought'*} "^eben*' is "dHven'*-, A». Ae. 

We prooeed to some other rules. 

Is . — ^Whore the German language begins words with *^'*y the 
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E&n^iih hm in several instenoeB ''wh'S tbOB: in German ureuy fingl. 
vrhaf, germ, wenn, engl. wlwiij genn. weiM^ engl. wbi^ genn. 
weiiZs, engl. wbifef genn. wetnen, which in Engliflh has heeome 

2d.— Where the Qemiana nse '*th9,'* we find in Bngliah ^'x.^— 
Thus: Germ, tcoclis, Engl. loax; germ. Oeh», engl. ox; gem* 
/uehm, engl. /ox; germ, bfidise, engl. box, &e. 

8d. — ^Where the German, whieh is a harsher language, has the 
letter "f," the English has generally the softer consonant "||." Thust 
Germ, wort, Engl. worA; gorm. hart^ engl. hard.j germ, yarteiiy 
engl. garAen] germ, gut, engl. gooA] germ, hluty engl. hlooA) germ. 
laut^ engl. louA) germ, hcttj engl. heA) germ, hattej engl. Aodj 
germ, saat, engl. .se^d; germ, trc/t, engl. 6roadj germ. iceVt, engl. 
tt?/dp; germ, se/f, engl. s/d^, &c. &c. 

4th.— The German li" is altogether different from the Engl. ''tli'^'f 
it is only a somewhat aspirated and is frequently not distin- 
giiislicd by the ear from the common ^^V^ Therefore it is to be 
treated like simple ^H'*'') and in most instances we have to put |i in 
^e place of the German joat as we did for ^H."" Examples are : 
Gennan turner, English dMtr; g^. roth, engl. red; germ. rutb-«, 
ea|^ rod; g6rm.^tliy engl. jVood; germ. Uiiffiy engl. to do; germ* 
Cba^, engl. did; &o. 

5th.— Having thus seen that the German (and also 'W) is 
rendered in English hj ''<f % we now ask, how is the G«rman letter 
"ll" transformed in English ? We answer : Usnallj the German "d" 
becomes in English ^^th^ Examples are: german #an^, engl. tbanJfe; 
germ, dret; engl. tbree; germ. engl. t^ief (b and / are inters 
ehaugeable with each other, as hM are lip-letters) ; germ, d^rtn, 
en;l. tlien; germ. Aies, engl. flits; genn. dtcA;, engl. tli^'cA;; germ. 
4^1 un, engl, tlim^ germ. Aing, engl. ttking} germ. Aeinj engl. 
tl ine; germ, d?*, engl. thou; germ, Aenkenj engl. /a tlimA*; germ, 
d sfcel, engl. thistle j germ, bruder, engl. brother; germ, dorn, 
engl. thorn J germ, durst, engl. thirst j germ, beide, engl. both; 
. germ, scheide, engl. sheath; germ, sitd, engl. south, germ, uord, 
engl. north; germ, herd, engl. hearth? &c. &c. 

6th. — Where the German has ^'SCh/* it has in English to bo 
changed into "«||.'' For instance: in German scheinen, English 
to shine; germ, seh^rf, engl. sharp; germ, schiff, engl. ship. 

In a few instances the Gorman "gcll" i^ in English a simple "g" 
(without the "eh") as in the germ, srhlafen, engl. to sleep; germ« 
Mkwimmen, engl. to swim. — Sometimes, though but yery seldom^ 
the german "9€h** disappears entirely, as in the german aebmelseni 
ttgl. "to meltf 
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7tJi.7-Tlie Q«maii "cfc" beeomes usually ^'gh" in English, as; 
Qerm, h'tkt, Kngl Itghi} Gem. neht, Engl* 9tght; Germ, dichty 
Bn^. tight. The vowel which in Qenneai staade - before the ^^ekt* 
heoiniMB in English moet freqnen^ and aim <<Olf", ae for 
instance: Qerm. fitehtj BngL Hght^^ in Qerman the sabstanliTe 
vmokty Engl, might', Qerm. nocAf, Engl, nighi^ &o.; then also 
with the diphthong <'atl" in English: the€krman <lf<^, English 
taught 'j Qerim. SriicAfe, BngL drought ) €knn. <2^tcftee, English 
tliou'jhtj kc. &c. 

[As there is no rule without exceptions, we have to mention that the Oemiaa 
'W intardiugei abo now ud fbes with other gattnnl lotten, Min tho 
Gennui butih, wMeh if in Bnglish 5ook (with i), Ac] 

8th.— The Qermam heoomes frequently "y" in English; as 
for instance: Qerm. weg, Engl, way; Grem. tagf Engl. <2ay; Germ. 
fgam, Engl, yarn; Grerm. gfe«tem, Engl, y ester; Germ, fncv, Engl* 

may; &c. 

9th. — The German termination "€lt'^ in words tliat are not verba, 
becomes sometimes "otn" in EngliBh; examples are: Germ, selten, 
Engl, seldom; Germ, besen, Engl, besom (now an obsolete word); 
Germ, busen, Engl, bosom; Germ, boden, Engl, bottom; Germ. 
£Etdeo, which sometimes has the meaning of the Engl, fa hom ; &c. 

10th. — A guttural letter, especially "g"", and now and then '^ch" 
and "A;", preceded by *V oi in German words, become some- 
times ^^aw"f while the pieeeding 'V (or 1) is doubled. Bzamples: 
Germ. tsUg, Engl. taUaUf; Germ, marii^ Engl, marrotv; Germ, 
bog^ny Engl, to borroMJ Qenn. aotgBf whieh has frequently the 
meaning of the Engl, sorratr; Qenn. moiyeni wbioh alien stand* 
for the BngL to morrm^} Germ, fnckm, Engl. fa rr mtH Geneu 
foififoikf Engl, to foBm», iso. 

11th. —We often see thai the Geanali words have pveserved' 
certain consonants, while ihey ha^e disi^»peand in ikiB eosrespond-' 
ing English word. Thns, for instance, the letter Oenn. A,- 
Engl, as; germ, wa^, engl. wood; germ, so&sh, engL ineh; germ. > 
wefoh, engl. which; &c. — The letter ^^u'* also often disappears in 
English when it is still to be found in German: for instance. 
Germ, uws, Eiigl. us; germ. sa/<ft, engl. soft; germ. mu??d, engl. 
mouth; germ, a/tder, engl. other; germ, wuwsch, engl. wish; germ, 
funf, engl. five; &c. — Also guttural lettere frequently are lost in 
English while they exist in German : as, german Lch, engl. I; 
germ. Glxick, engl. luck; germ, na^el, engl. nail; germ, ha^el, engl. 
hail; germ, se^/el, engl. sail; germ, r^en^ engl. rain, &&.*) Also 

*) The diaftppoariag of the guttural letterSf mieh m c, g, Ac, also frequently 
Uhos plaee in other langugw; compere fbr inetanoe the Latin: 'In fiMif^ wllh 
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tbo taiAiDAtiaii of the Oenuui M^Mdw wUcb fa ''-H^''^ Eagl. 

and "-i^^*, Engl. as for instance, garm. "ficewidUcA'', 
eagL <<fiien%''; gem. "heili^*', engl. ^<lioly"; &e. 
. Indeed, on Ae principlea heie laid down, ve may also eompuce ^ 
tenninationa of Gennan woida wilh those of Bki^ish woids. Thna, 
we see the germaa f*-mif" (nisa), engl. "-««««"; the germ. "'Unf\ 
. engl. «-tn^"; germ, "^o/?", engl. "^Atp";*) germ, ''-thum", 
engl. «-<ibm*'; germ, "-^ctr' (and ''-keif'), engl. ''-hood'* (and 
**'heady) A few examples will make this clear, as: genu. ''endM«<7*', 
engl. ''endmr;"; germ. ^'freundscA<3/<", engl. "friend«A»>"; gennan 
'<gott/w»"^", engl. ^^gMpafV'j &c. 

But these terminations do not always exactly correspond in both 
languages, and we frequently see one of them used in German, while 
• we meet in Engl. with an altogether diflferent one ; for instance, germ. 
''freundlichA^/^", engl. "friendli^ics*"; germ. ^'trunkenA«<*', englieh 
"drunkenwm"; germ. * weisAcii", engl. "wis<^wn"; germ. "wildA«tV, 
engl. "wildnew'*; germ. "briiderscAo/?", engl. *<brothecAa<xf"; germ. 
*«ehristen/tciV*, engl. "christen^itwi"; while the Gennan word "Ohii- 
stentAttm'^ ia rendered in £ngliah by ''Ohristianity.** 

The Gennan prefixes aie aomatunes simikr to those in English; 
thna: <<m«»** (misa) is the English <<f»i«-**, ftr inatanee : germaa 
^mualegen**, engl. "to f»tday*% &e. (It ezpreaaea a wrong, an erm 
or miatake.) Another prefise ia <<be.** It ia frequent in German 
and in English, we meet it in words like: fieoome, ^hold, Mim, he- 
long, Mew, Mrop, 6efool, bespeak, &o., and also in preposition and 
adverbs, suoh aa behind, delow, d«neath, 2>eyond, besides, ftetimes, &o. 
Now, in comparing the two languages, we meet with verbs like the fol* 
lowing: germ. ^»<*fallen, engl. to ^fall; germ, fcefreunden, engl. to be- 
friend j germ. schmieren, engl. to iesmear; germ, i^^denken, ciigl. 
to icthink; germ. Z^eliigcn, engl. to iclie; &c. — The German prefix 
"ifo" is not found in English; sometimes it is expressed by "be'' or . 
prepobiuons in compound verbs; as germ, "glauben", (for «7e-lauben) 
engl. to ^lieve; &c. — The German pre^ "Fer" oorrespouds, in 

the Frenoh: "(u fiut"; the Lftdn: "illo fkoitP* with the Freneh: fUt"; the Latin: 

"magis" and the French: "tnais"; and hence the Latin "magister" with the Fronch 
"maistre" and "maitro", V,v\^\. "maater", which connects with the Germ. "Mei!>ter",' 
"meiat" (Engli.'-h, ''iiiu.n"J uinl leads us back to the Greek superlative ''uicgiiit-os", 
Ac. — Then again compare the Latin hodie for hocdie, t&rc.j the Latin rcgimi wilh 
Ikt Frenoh r«tii^ the Latin rtgttla with the Engliah rulej the Latin teture with 
tito BngL mrei Hhm Latin /rtigiiU and the ISngl. /higiU with the Bngl. /mil; Ao. 

*) When comparing the Qennan termination ichaft with tlio rc/i i-es])ouding 
Enj^li-^h termination ship, wo fee that the German has t at the end, wliich is 
dropped in English. There are indeed several instances of the disappearing of the 
letter t» when final; thai: Qeman taJX, Eugl. »ap; Germ, ku/te, Engl. hijy, G^rm* 
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many instances, to the Jilngl. "fw"} M in the Qennan yerb tw- 
gjdhen, £ngL to/brgivej germ. v«rges8eii| engl. to /orget; germ. 
verhhtea, engL to /orbid; genn. verloren, which often is naed in 
the same sense as ^e English Jbrhnu 

Words in the process of being transformed from one langoage 
to another, sometimes get a modified meaning and undergo a change 
in their signification, which either becomes widened, more compre- 
hensive and general than it was before, or, narrowed, limited and 
more espedaL Thns^ the same word in kindred tongues may fre- 
quently present this aspect; in the one it may refer to the genus, 
in the other to the species, dhe,, and vice verm. Examples: In 
Gciiiian ''kneif (a vrefrhed knife) refers to the species, while the 

. same word in Swedish and English (knife) refers to the g^enns. 
The same word in French, only somewhat differently written, 
"c'unif (for cnif) means a pen-knife. It refers to the s^pedes, as 
it is n/)t every kind of knife, but only a kn ife for rcrta hi purpo&e.s, 
viz: of mending pens. — Other instances are the following : Latin 
^'corpus", a body (genus); Engl, "corpse", a dead body (species); 
French "complexion", constitution of the body; Engl, "complexion*', 
color of the face or skin, — temperament; French "large" means 
only "broad'', referring only to surface* It has therefore a more 
ipecialf less comprehensive and narrower meaning than the£nfflith 
word ''large'*, which refers to size in all its dimensions, and has 
the widest, most comprehensiye and general meaning. So also in 
French ^'recette" (for ''recept") means the money tpken in, tiie re< 
suit from the business transaction, the income of the day; in Gkr- 
man "recept" means a recipe, a physician's prescription; in Engl* 
''receipt" means a writing adcnowledging that something has been 
reeeived. Now, applying these principles more particularly to Ger- 
man and English, ^ we have in English ^'small** which means 

• ''little" and refers to littleness in all its dimensions (genus), germ. 
**schmalP' means only "narrow", and thus refers only to littleness 
as a surface, and has a more special, less comprehensive moaning; 
it has become narrowed, restrained, limited. Thus we see in the two 
German synonymous words rennen and lavfen. They both mean "to 
walk fast." In Engl., the germ, verb rennen is *Uo run" and has kept 
this moaning. As to laufm^ it had in old Saxon (where it is Jikapfii) 
the same signiticatioD. But in Engl, "to leap^'j which is the very 
same word, is to spring, to bound^ to jump, and has thus a more spe* 
cial and restrained sense.— Again we have in 

L German the verb ^'toocAMfi" — to grow, in the more general 
< sense. 
( English 'Uo wax*\ with a more limited meaniiig, a epeck$ 

of growing. 
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i Germ. <^r<«^e»" — to go on horseback (a special 
Then again: < meaning.) 

( Engl, "/o Wrfc" — refers to the genus , — sigp- 

nifying to be carried in a vehicle, &c. — 
moving in a more general sense, to take 
a ride in a carriage , in a boat as well 
as on horseback, &c« 
In German "Aunci" — is every dog and refers therefore to 

the whole race or genus of dogs. 
In English '•^ hound* ^ — is only a species of dogs, namely 

dogs for hunting. 
The German word ^Hhier'^ — means animal generally (ge- 

nus), be it a horse, a bird, a bug or 
an oyster. 

In Engl, "deer" — denotes only a particular animal ("^ecies^. 

SGerm. '*W/rfen" — to form, to shape (genus)m 
Engl, "to buiUd^^ — to construct (species), 

C Germ, ^^fleisch^^^mems flesh and meat, and therefore, re- 
< fers to the genus. 

( Engl. **Jiesh^^ — has given up the meaning of meat and 

becomes more limited and special. 

!Germ. ^HfOgeP^ — ^bird generally {genus), 
Engl. ^IfowP^ — fprmerly every bird; now it often denotes 

only a particular Idnd of birds. 

SGerm. ^^hrief** — every letter, short or long. 
Engl, ^^hrief^^ — a succinet writings. 

( Germ, ^'■siech'^ — infirm, laden with chronic disease. 
I Engl., ^^sick*^ — afflicted with any disease whether chronic 

or acute. 

' Germ. "ioci6" — woman generally, either married or un- 
married. (Only in poetry, now and then, 
used for wife,) 
^ Engl. — a married woman. 

In a simihir relation to each other stand the German wall and the 
English wally the German ravm and the English room* the Gorman 
zimvifr and the Engl, timber; the German knabe and the English 
and a great number of other words in the two languages. 

Here we present some Exercises on all the pieoedtng lul^ Give 
tiie meaning in English of the following Geman words and point out 
the modificeUions of the primary meaning whenever such exist; as you 
can easily do with the help of a Qeiman and English Diedonary. It 
will be advisable for the student to endeavor to tmnsform every word 
in these Ezereisee, merely finm the knowledge he has acquired from 
Hm praoeding rules, without looking into the Dictionary or at the re- 
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marks on the bottom of the page which are intended as a help for 

difficult words. But all such help is allowed, and even recoinmeudcd, 
a/tcr the learner has effected the transformation of a word, 

SXBRCISBS. 

Wort. W under. Wurm. Wind. Besser. Oclis. 
SchiiT. King. Bruder. Name. Nase. Hammer. Wolf. 
Hose Winter. Soinmer. Wertli. Werk. Frost. Jun<j:. 
Joch. Warm. Kalt. Bitter. Finj^er. Hand. Arm Biuu r. 
Wasser. Wacbs. Wachsen Wunde. Waschen. Busch. ' 
Spinnen, Wein. Fein. Wink. Blind. Harm. Land. 
Willkommen. Stall. Bedecken. Hunger. Winden. 
Binden. Singen. Warnen. Wild. Still. Gebrochen. 
Weise. Wetter. Wachen. Spenden. Kommen. 6e- 
stohlen. Sinken. Mild. Scheinen. Springen. Wagen. 
Gold. Golden. Silbcr. Kupfer. Flachs. So. West. 
Fasten. Sehen. Bringen. Borgen. P^olgen. Weinen. 
Weich. Brust. Nadel. Brustnadel. Schuh. Hand- . 
schuh. Mehr. Meist. Meister Noth. Glas. Gras. 
Haben. Alt. Ende. Hast. Bier Helfen. Sack. Gut. 
Blut. Sohn. Leben. Geben. Tochter. Lernen. Hart 
Brod. Bett. Backen. Haar« Bart. Nagel. Fusz. 
Bad. Baden. Fisch. Fischen. Schlaf Scblafen. 
Freund. Freundlich. Unfreundlich. Befreunden. Feind. 
Fcindlich. Boleindcn. Fallen. Befallen Beginnen. 
Garten, Blumc, Blau, lloth, Raiiben, Beraubt, Be- 
wahren, Bedenken, Feld, Breclien, Braiin, Lang, 
Bi'eit, Sclimali, Hocli, Dick, Kalb, Halb, Biichbin- 
der, Scbuhmacher^ Sattlcr, Fleischer, Koch, Klang, 
Speer, Nacht, Tag, Klar, Klappen, Frisch, Faul, 
Erde, Mann, Bevor, Ding, Hacken, Heifer, Ge- 
holfen, Ebbe, See, Leicht, Licht, Leuchten, Geisty 
Eis, Bein, Stein, Ein, AUein, Kndchel, Gaat, Henne, 
Schaben*), Schwein, Hufnagel, Macben, Segel, 
Hiigel, Siegel, Regen, Schnec, Haut, Luden, Lalim, 
Markt, Lampe, Strom, iiaum, Apfel, Stuhl, Macht, 
Recht, Schlau, Maus, Ratte, Streuen, Milcli, Mel- 
ken, Gemolken, Buttermilch, Taub, Thai, Theil, 
Tief, Taofen,^ Traum, Traurig^ Unter, Und, Un»» 

*) '*9V» cAavs" is the kindred English word, although the GenaMi verh **tckabe»*' 
b not nsed in just the Mne sense. 

1. The Qernuui word "Cmi^ii'' nuMUU e«lj io baptiu. Its eorgeeponding 
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Sanfty Als, Brenneh,^ Brett,^ Durcb,' Magcr, Mein, 
Dein, Ich» GWck,^ Gleich,' Gleichen,^ Hier, Dan- 

ken, Denken, Gedacht, Gebracht, Also, Dann, 
Wann, Das, Was, Gesehen, Ankominen, Darin, 
Daraus, Aprikose, Honig, Eiche, Hund, Harnilos, 
Hundert, Tausend, Sieben, Acht, Auf, Aufrecht, 
Eitel, Irren, Engel, Kessel, Fessel, Distel, Fehlen, 
Aus, Ausfinden, Ausdreschen, Behandeln, Bcide, 
Lachen, Landschaft, Laut, Beikomnien,* Freiwillig,^ 
Muskel, Frucht, Muth, Muthwillig,^ Garn, Scharf, 
Ost, Sfid, Nord, Gewohnt, Woche, Jahr, Vogcl,^ 
Schlummern, Schwan, Sclimelzen, Geschmolzen, 
Schwimmen, Geschwoinmen, Preisen, Rabe, Vater- 
land, Rang» Zinn, Zunder, Schule, Geschworen, 
Schwalbe, Talg, Onkel, Ohr, Menge, Perle, Auster, 
Miene, Merken, PlUd,^ PfclFer,^ Pfeifen,*^ Pllanze,^ 
Ptiaume,® Pliucken,® Pfund,^ Nachbar, Neu, Neu- 
jahr, Ofien, Oft, SohalQfeii,^ Gel, Reich, Stehlen, 
Sterben,^ Reif, Reisz, Richtig, Zoll, Zucker, Grundy 
Holz,^^ Wald, Solch, Dieb, Rennen, Vorsicht, Volk," 
Wcben, Gewebe, Wecken, Zabn, Korn, Weizen, 
Stahl, Setzen,^ Hitze,^ Witz/^ Schwitzen,^ Fieber, 
Linde, SoBntag, Freitag, Montag, Yollenden/' En- 
dung, Scite, Anstatt, Krone, Feder,^* Mutter, Ler- 
che, Nachtigall, Goldschmidt, Lamm, Kamm, Tre- 
ten, Scheren, Seele, Bei, Zu, Ffir, Dorn, Drei, 

English words nre to dive and to dip which refer to the genup, donotinc: any kind 
of immersion. 2. Notice here the transposition of the letter r. The letters r and 
1 are frequentlj transposed in languages generally. 3. In these words Uia guttural 
l*tten l«k, g] bftve diaappearftd. 4. Literally: lo oohm bgi rim, to g0t at, 6. Lit. 

free-willing, that is voluntary. 6. Lit. mood-wiUinij, that is petuUmt* 7. Forolp 
aad hird generally. 8. The (n rjnan Pf nt the beginning of words corresponds often 
to the English p. — Path, pepper, to pipe, plant, plum, to pluck, pound. 9. To shnpr 
is in Uurm. more especially: to create and to effect, to work. % generally; and 

bas Oms % tn wider meaning than the Bngllsh related yerb; "lo »tarvt^, whioh 
■teaai only to ''perish with hunger." 10. Huh is the Gorman word for wood. Its 
corresponding English word is holt (ohsoloto, soe Webster's Diction.) 11. Volk 
moans people, notion. It is the Kngli-^h word folk, which hns, however, got the 
meaning of people iu general. 12. To set — Heat. — Wit. — To sweat. — German 
wwdi lometimef end in ti, where the Bnglidi has bnt t» 18. Literally: To/mtt'end, 
thai ia la oeeompNtk, 14, JWiCiler. It alio meam jmn. 15> Ldter» may mean 
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Dies, Nachst, Vier, Ofcn, Kolile, Schaufel, Sieb, 
Brauer, Stiefmutter, Stiefsohn, Galle, Zunge, Schul- 
ter, Rippe, Knie, Leber, Lippe, Mark, Blindheit, 
Salbe, Bleichen, Reichen, Sturm, Aal, Bohne, Lei- 
ter,^^ Sauer, Feuer, Theuer, Becher,^^ Birke. Ulme, 
Nessel, Finke, Taube» Afife, Biber, Gesicht, Ge- 
wicht; Gesund;*^ Bergen;^ Betrfigcn;** Ffihlen; Dre- 
schen; Bieten; Wiegen; Vcrbieten; Stecken; Tragen;* 
Triefen; Schelten; Schwellen; Schlingen; Schieben; Rei- 
ten; Reiben; Saugen; Liegen;^^ Gewinnen;^ Gleiten; 
Greifen; Halten; Hangen; Hebeh; Hauen;^ Gehen; 
Falteii; Fechten; Frieren,^^ Gefrorcn.^ 

A KEY TO THE PRECEDING EXERCISES. 
Word. Wpnder. Worm* Wind. Better. Ox. Ship. Ring. 
Brother. Name. Nose. Hammer. Wolf. Rose. Winter, Sum- 
mer. Worth. Work. Frost. Young. Yoke. Warm. Gald« 
Bitter* Finger. Hand. Arm. Batter. Water. Wax. To wax. 
(to grow.) Wound (a sore.) ITp wash. Bush* To spin. A\'iiie. 
Sine. Wink. Blind. Hann. Land. Weloome. StaU. To be- 
deck (to eover.) Hanger. To wind. To bind. To sing. To warn. 
Wild. Still. Broken. Wise. Weather. To wake. To apend. 
To come. Stolen. To sink. Mild. To shine* To spring. Waggen. 
Gold. Golden. Silver. Copper. Flax. So. West. To ^at. 
To see. To bring. To borrow. To follow. To whine (in German 
to weep). Weak (soft). Breast. Needle (also: pin). Bfeeastpin. 
Shoe. Handshoe (glove). More. Most. Master. Need. Glass. 
Grass. To have. Old. End. Hast. Beer. To help. Sack. 

lender as well n? fndder, according to its gender. IQ, Beaker, cup to drink in. 17,Ge- 
8und is the English word "aound". It means healthy either applied to body or mind. 
18, To hide. — Its corresponding English word is to bury. But thi« latter refers to 
the species, while the Genus word denotes tiio genu. 19, To deeetve. It has a 
ff«»wal seiisef while its ootreqionding English word **to Uttaj^ is only a spootos of 

deceiving. 20, To bear, to carry. Its English form is to dray which msailS mOVing 
like the former, but by pulling [the Latin tro/<o.] 21, To He. The <^ disappears 
here as it did in Rcgen, Engl, rain ; Segel, £ngL »ail ; Nayel, Engl, nail ; Huegelf 
EngL hiUi Sicyel, Eugl. Seal, eto. etc. 22. To win. The prefixe ge does not ex- 
olosively belong to the past portidiples; but it servos also to form a certain olass of 
oompoond verbs which can be leamt tnm Qerman Grammars. 23, To Jk&w, It 
means in Gonimn to beat and has a more comprehensive nu aning than the corre- 
sponding English word. 24,^0 freeze. — Frozen. The letter x, and ospocially 8, inter- 
change sometimes with r. Thus, for instance, Germ. Ich war, Engl. / tca» ; Germ. 
ka§9, Bngl. Aars; Gorm. e«Hii, EngL iron, eto. This intorehsngo is of a froqntDl 
ooourrottoe in the various languages, especially in Latin and Greek. 
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Gk>od. Blood. Son* To live. To gjlm Buglkter. To hm» 
Hard. Bread. Bo^ To bake. JQjiir* Beaid. NaiL Voot. B«lii« 
To badie. Fiah* To fisk. SlMp. To sleep. Friewd. Friendly. 
UiiMendly« To befiriend. Fiend (etten^X V^endlj (Aotftfe). 
To heSead. To ftU. To beftJL To begin. Garden. Bloom (flower). 
Blue. Bed. To lob. Bereaft Tq beware. To bethink. Field. 
To break. Brown. Long. Broad. Small (in German only narrow)* 
High. Thick. Calf. HaH Bookbinder. Shoemaker. Saddler. 
Flesher (that is: butcher). Cook. Clang {smmd generally). Spear. 
Night. Day. Clear. To clap. Fresh. Foul. Earth. Man. Be- 
fore. Thing. To hack. Helper. Holpen. Ebb. Sea. Light 
(720^ heavy also ea.sy). Light. To lighten. Ghost. Ice. Bone. 
Stone. One. Alone {(ill-onr). Knuckle. Guest. Hen. To shave. 
Swine. Nail for fastening tlie lior.^e-shoe. To make. Sail. Hill. Seal. 
E^iin. Snow. Hide (jikin generally). Lame. Market. Lainp» Stream. 
Koom (space), Apple. Stool {chair). Might (power). Right. 
8Iy. Mouse. Eat. To strew. Milk. To milk. Molken. But- 
termilk. Dea£» Dale. DeaL Beep, To dive (in German only to 
ha^tiU), Dream. Dreary. Under. And. Us. Soft. As. To 
burn. Board. Through. Meagre. Mine Thine (thy), X« 

Luck (also happin9U% Like, To liken. Heie. To thank. 
think. Thought. Brought. Ako (meana in German Ant, ^Aer^^M). 
Then* Whan. That (aba My. What. Seen. To OMome («» 
•ame to mtine). Thenin. Thenool. ikfrictt* Hoa^« Oak. 
Houd (Dog generally). Hamkaa. H«Ddred» Th on aa nd . Smu. 
filghft. Up. Upright. Idle. To etr. Angel. SeMlo. BeM. 
Thiatli^ To fiiO. OvI. « To o«t4nd (to find out). To oiit4hraih 
(to Arcuft out). To he-haadle (to handle, to l^voQ. Both. Tolan|^ 
Landscape. Loud. To by-come (to get at). Free-willing (vohmUury). 
Muscle. Fruit. Mood. Moodwilling (petulant). Yarn. Sharp. 
Kufit. South. North. Wont. Week. Yeaj-, Fowl (6i>(i generally). 
To slumber. Swan. To melt. Molten. To swim. Swum. To 
praise. Raven. Fatherland. Rank. Tin. Tinder. School. Sworn. 
Swallow. Tallow. Uncle. Ear. Many (the multitude, the large 
quantity). Pearl. Oyster, Mien. To mark (to notice , to remem' 
her). Path. Pepper. To pipe. Plant. Plum. To pluck. 
Pound. Neighbor. New. New-year. Open. Oft, oft^n. To shape 
(to create, to labor). Oil. Rich. To steal. To starve (to cfic, ge* 
nerally). Ripe. Rice. Eighty (correct, ri^A^). Toll. Sugar. Ground. 
Holt {woody Wood (forest). Such. Thief. To nm. Foresight. 
Folk. Toweam Web. To awaken. Tame (in Qerman: «a7<ni). Com., 
Wheat. Steal. Toaet. Heat. Wit. To sweat, lever. Linden-tree* 
Sunday. Friday. Monday. To full-end (to acoompM). Ending 
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(terminaihni)^ Side* Instead* Orown. Fe«ther* Mother. Lurk, 
Nightliigale. €k>ldsmith* LkdiK Comb* To tread* To shear* 
Soul* By. To* For (the prqMnUian for)* Thorn* Three* This* 
Next. Four. Oven (stove generally)* Coal. Shovel* Sieve. 
Brewer* Step-mother. Step-son* Gall* Tongne. Shoulder. Bib* 
Knee. laver. lap. Manow. BUndnese. Salve. To bkaoh. 
To reach. Storm. Eel. Bean. Leader. Sour. Fire. Dear. 
Beaker (cup). Birch. Elm. Nettle. Finch. Dove. Ape. Beaver. 
Sight (also face). Weight. Sound (healthy). To bury (to hide). 
To betray (to chi:ai). To feel. To thrash. To bid (to offer). To 
weigh. To forbid. To stick. To drag (in German to carry). To 
drip. To scold. To swell. To sling. To shove. To ride (in 
Gennan only referring to horse-back). To rub. To suck. To lie 
down. To win. To glide. To gripe (to aeizr). To hold. To 
hang. To heave (to lift). To hew. To go. To fold. To fight 
To freeze. Frooien. 



As already observed, it is not our object to produce here a Ger- 
man Grammar , but merely to present a practical Introduction io 
all the Grammars of flint language ] intended to give the learner 
a thorough and substantial start^ and enable the pupil to rewd 
German toorks, by this new and easy method, in the shortest pos- 
sible time, and thus especially to meet the wanta and desiies of suoh 
as are enifagrcA in tnUle and pmctlcal bwrtrnM^pmnittfl. 
We, therefore, select here for the benefit of our readers, only a 
few Grammatiflal itema that are xnditpentMe to the underatsadittg 
of Qerman senieiMB, and w ahsll ei^vor to praseot them 
IB the simplest and plainest torn they admit of. 

BviA 1.— »We remark Aat it is customary in G^erman to ooouBtBAa 
avery substsntive and eveory wofd that stands in tiie phne of a s«b- 
stantiTe with a eegnial latter. 

BxfhE 2.— The pronoun <<Ieh^* (I) is not written with a capital 
Wtter as it is in English. 

Bulb S.— The pronouns i>u^' (thou) and "8le" (you) when 
used • in addressing persons , are written with a capital letter by a • 
kind of courtesy. 

KuLE 4.— The vowels Oy Oy U assume a double form in Gennan. 

{First form : a, o, u.*) 
Second form; d, O, ii, £thAt is: the Mme vowela with tiro raperposed 

dot^ whieh modify their proouDoiatioii, m well 
as the pronunciation of a following 'y or "e*", 
where each occurs. See German QnmmMn for 
^ the partieulan.] 

•) Vorlliebonefttof th« WEfftM into whose hand.s tbose pages may possibly 
wt wlali t« atat« hm, bj thi« way and in paitinir, that these two kinds 
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Those vowels take the second form (those with the two dots over) 
in most instances. 

1st., in the plural. Examples: Vater, (father), Vdter (fathers); 
Garten (garden), Garten (gardens); Vogel (bird), Vdgel (birds)j 
T«chter (daughter), Tpchter (daughters); Mutter (mother), Mut- 
ter (mothers)^ Binder (brother), Brilder (brothers); &c. Sometimes 
with an additioxml termination, as, for example: Hand (hand), 
HAnd-e (hands); &c. There are however, also cases, where the Jint 
form of a, o, u remains wudtered in the pluraL 

2d. — The second form occurs m a great number of verbs, in tlhe 
suhjuTieHve mood of the imperfect tense. For instance: 

loh hatte, &c. [1 had, Ac.] leh h6tte [I might km], 

dadite, &c. [I thought, &e.] loh dfichte [I might thuik]. 
konnte [I could]. Ich kpnnte [I might be able], 
moclite [I was disposed], Ich muchte [I might be disposed^, 
dnrfte [I dared]- Ich durfte [I might dare J. 
" wiirde [I became]. Ich wurde [I might become]; &c. &c. 
3d. — It appears in verbs which impel to an action,*) as: 
dorren [to get dry], but durron [to m<fke dry]; 
dampfcQ £to steamj, but ddmpten £to steam, in a causative sense]; 

of vowel-sounds, viz: a, o, U, and d, b, ii [the latter tho Gormans call the "Cm- 
iaut"] are, in their last analjsis, reducible to one of the most curious and im- 
portuit Uwfl of litiiiuHi koigttgvf ^ommtkr, ik» naWcmt aategoi*^ wMoh «ad«t0 
between the two clasaw of rowel-sounds [taken in the contitigtHat pronunciation 
of Enrnpo, of course] a, 0, U and e, 1 of which latter «, b, u nre merely a further 
niodilimti m or dovelepment. This vowel antagonism :<com« lo have more particu- 
larly prevailed in the aneient and comparatively primitive language?, and is still 
more orlen jproservod ia its purity, in tho lo oaUod Tartar languages and in pari 
alic^ in the Finaiah tongaoa. It prevaila espoeially in Hangarian, in Torkibh, in If on* 
■gB/^MH, and to some extent in Mantshoo, Finlandic and the numerous tongues of tho 
wide-ppread Finnifh trihofj. Wlipro this antagonism exists unimpaired, we find two 
distinct kinda of wor-ls, ihn^o witli a, 0, U, y, the other with e, i: often even opposed 
or correlative to each other in their meanings. Thus in Mantiihoo ''ama ' (father), 
**9ma^ (mother), Ae. in Tnrkish "ohnak" (to beoome^ to be), '<91mek" (to pe- 
riah, to die), dee.; "dnnDak** Ito renu^); "dfinueh" (to move on); somewhat timi- 
iMdy we have in English "to atop" and "to »tep". Vestiges in Greek are "makros** 
(long) and "mikros" (small, short): "Ares", God of war or dipcord, "Eris", Goddess 
of discord, Ae.; in Latin "calid-us" (warm) and "gelid-ua" (cold), rf-c. In English 
tip and top, gloom and gleam, to rouse and to rise, to lay a^d to lie, may come 
maifet tttis head. [We woold refer the reader to die writings on Tartar and Finnish 
Imagaagee ef Sehotf, J» J, Sdbmidi, €fab«t§m, ^kmdt, Ketlgren, OoHnm, Du' 
h0ux, dto* Ac] Even in ear modem laaguagea, sodi as French, Italian, Jbc, the 
diflTerenee of rhn-e two vowel-elasses, still appears in part, in the peculiar influence 
they e.vi rt on thf- pronunciation of the guttural letters o and g; as Cato, Cioero, 
garnir. gener, dc, itc. 

*) Also in English a change of the vowel is sometimes the only thing which gives 
to the verb a meaning of eausatien; as to rite and to rwue} ce «it aadio mt} to Jtt 
Md to la^, 4e. 
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erkalten [to get cold], but erkAlten [to tnake oold]; 
erwameii [to get warm], bat enrtaMD [to make wnrm, to mtm 

tobeooBM ram] 

And many otheiB. 

4th. — In the formation of diminutives. In this case the charactc* 
ristic termination chen (or Icin) has to be added. — For instance, 
VaieT [father], Vdter-chen [little father, also affectionately said for 
"dear father"]; Bn/der [brother], Briider-chcn [little brother, also 
for "dear brother"]; in the same way: Tochter [daughter], Tochter- 
okea ["dear or little daughter"]; &o. 

&tli. — ^In the oomparieon of adjeotiires: then the ehanetefWe tai^ 
minationi mr for the GomparatiTe and est (or tt afkier tme) t» the 
Snperhitive, are added. Bzamples: hart [hard], barter, hftrtesi; 
ftork [strong], stSrker, starkest; kalt [cold], k&lter, kUtoit [oolde8t]| 
roih [red], rother, rothest, &c. &c. 

6th, — In the derivation of words from each other. Examples: 
warm [the adjective warm] and wiirme [the substantive warmth]; 
hart and the substantiTe borte [hardness]; kali and kalte [the sub- 
stantive]. The flame occurs when an adjective is formed from a 
substantive; as: tag [day]; tigUoh [daily]; nocht [night], n&ehtlioh 
[nightly] Ae« Alao when another a4jeoti¥e k derived from an ad- 
jeetiye aa In words denoting colon; for inatanoe: roth [red], rdth- 
lioh [led&h]; flohwcftt [bk»h, mri], flflhwMi^ Also, 
when a mti ia derived from a aabatanlive or adjeotive, aa : trooai 
[dream], tr&nmen [to dream]; ranm [room, space], rSnmen [to 
make room]; sehorf [aharp], sehMm [to sharpen]; Ae. 

Rule 5.- — Yowels change according to certain laws, in the Ger- 
man irregular verbs. We here only mention a change of the kind 
which is particularly important because of its frequent occurrence. 
Namely, German irregular verbs with e in the radical syllable of 
the infinitive mood, take frequently i in the 2nd and 3d persons 
singalar of the present tense, and also in the second person sin- 
gular of the Imperative. Such verbs take n in the Imperfect t«Dse 
in all persons thronghont. Examples: Infinitive: "werden", IVesent 
tense Ist pers. <'w«rde**, but 2ttd pen. '<wirsf 8d pen. ^<winl**, 
Imperf. <<ward«^'»«-Infin. wvrfen, w«rben, sterbeo, geben, nfthmen, 
treffen, Ac. — 2nd and 8d pen. aing. Pres.Mrfirt, wM; wirhst, 
wlrbt; stirbat, 'stirbt; gtbst, gfbt; nimmst, ntmmt; trifbt, tiffft, Ac. 
Imperative: wtrf, wirb, stirb, gtb (and gieb), nimm, trlff, Ao.— 
Imperfect tense, with mi warf, warb, starb, gab, nahm, traf, &c. 
(For more partienhurs, however deainble and kiteresting tbey may be, 
we hav6 to refer the lieader to the German Grammars.) 



Bvui 6.— 4niB Qemum kagiiage bas thiee g^den, tli6 ruaaoBahf 
fnniiiiiie and neater. Thenoe die article *'$h€^' in Qennaa has k 

threefold form. 

Der meant '<tlie"« maae., fiir fnstanee: Aer Vater, the fitther. 
^ also ''Of the", (fern.) — der Mutter 1 Of the mother. 

^ «to the'% (fem.) } fo the mother. 

— ' — *'of the'% (plor.) for all genders: 

Sder y&ter, of the fiithei8» 
der Mfttter, of the mothMi» 

die means *'t\ie^\ fetnin,, as dfe Mutter, the mother. 
— also "tlie", plur. for all three genders ; as : die Voter, 

the fathers; die Mutter, the mothers. 

dM means '*tlie" neuter, as: das Haus, the house j das Kind, the 

child> etc 

dM means "of the'*, in the singular of mase. and nenter. 

dem means "to the" in the sing, of masc. and neater. 

den denotes tbe in the masealine» when the object of an action* or 

when standing in the accusative sing, as: ''whom hare yoa seeik'?'' 

Anew. "Ui» ia!^*\ in German "den Vater.'* 
means also to tlie in the pluM of all ^e three gendera. 

All ptonottihml rnQdolma as die§et (ftSa), Jentr (Aat), wMxr 
(which), 9oleh^ (sitdk), and all other adyectiveB of llie Oennan 
language take the same terminationfl as ihe Artiole '^der.'' Han, 
-tore is nolliing new to he learned on that soore. We only hAte 
to state that in the nominative case of the singular, they talee the 
t^minactions tr (masc), e (fern.), es (ueut. while the Article has 
"er", «tV', "as" [in «rf«r", "rf^V^ "cfas"], and in the plural they take 
e merely, where the Article takes 'U'e" [in "c^iV]. The words ein 
[a, an], mein [mine and my], dein [thine and thy], seifi [his], 
kein [no] when standing before a substantive, have the same ter- 
minations as the Article and the adjectives, with the only exception 
that, when the subject of the sentence [or in grammatical language 
expressed: ^hchen in the. iirnninative .^hif/nlar^"''] the masculine and 
neuter gender remain without a termination. Examples: dcs \of 
the, masc], diesrx [o/ this], jene« \of that], welches- \r,f which], 
BOlehes \of such], gute« \of good], hart^s [0/ hard] ; drm \to the, 
mascji diescnt \u> this], jenm \to that], wclch«9»i \to which], sol- 
chew \to such], gutew [to good], hartm \to hard], einrw? \to a], 
keinem \to no], meinsm [to my], deinem \to thy], seinem.^to his] ; 
dU [the, in plural, for tiie three genders], dieae [these], Jene {those], 
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wdche [which], 8ol^« [Aacl^}} gate [gpod], inpluiili meine [mf^ 

plur.], &c. &c. 

Only when not preceded by the Article "der", **die", '^das**, <l&c., 
or any oth^ word wliich standB in the place of the Article and 
has itfl terminations — the acyectives take the terminations of the 
Artiole; but wbe» the article sfanda hrfvre the tuijectu f'y then the latter 
does not take those terminations, but a weak euphonic ending, na- 
vulj when it is the sulijoot of the eenteiioe [the nominatiye]^ 
or the ohjeet [aooiuaii.] V femin. and neuter gMid6ra> and "CM" il^ 
•11 Ae other oMes of the mnguUur and plnnd nnaiber. ExuiflM: 
<20r gnte Vater [the good father]; sin gnter Vater [a good ftther; 
gut takes "er'^f because em is one of those words whioh in the 
nomin* ong. maso. and neuter, take no teminatLon]; gutar Tatsr 
[good &iher]; dem gaim Vater [to the good fiither]; der gutsu 
Mutter [to Ike good mother] ; einm guteii Vater [t^ a good &ther]; 
gute Vater [good fethers], but die gatm Viiter [the good fkkksni]; 
guter Vdter [of good fathcr.s], but (/er guUm Vdter [of the good 
fathers]; &c. — As a mere attribute, that is, when connected with 
the auxiliary verb "to toe", the adjective remains unaltered. Ex- 
amples: mein Freund ist gut [my friend is good] ; der Stahl ist 
Jiart [the steel is hard]; der gute Stahl ist hart [the good steel is 
hard] ; die altc Mutter meine.s gutew Vaters ist freundUch [the old 
mother of my good father is friendly]; &c. — The Comparison of ad- 
jectives is nearly the same as in £ngUfth; for instance: Germ, weise, 
Engl. wise. Comparative Germ, weiser, Engl, wiser 5 Supedatiye 
Germ, weiseti, £ngi. wissti. Some adjectives are irregular in their 
Comparison^ as for instance: gat, isMer, best [good, better, best]; 
'^viei'' [much] has in the CompsiaiiYe and Superlatiye mehry meist 
[more, most]; &o. The Boglish ''Um" after a oomparison, is in 
Qoman expressed by "w^^* [as], for 'instanoe: ^<er ist heeser «h 
ieh^* [he is better lAan I]v->FkonoQn8 of frequent ooounenoe ave: 
ieh [I], du [tJiou], er [he], tie [she ^ her], s« [it], lotr [wej, 
%kr [you], SIS [they]. The Gennan word "fwt^'fof not mm than 
one person, as a term of dyility, is <<81e^ [they], but always 
written with a capital letter, which distingoiBfaes it from tie [they] &ib, 
Mir [tome], dir [to thee], ihm [to him and to it], ihr [to her], 
mich [me], dich [thee], »ich [him.scli, and one self generally], ihn 
[himj, una [to us and usj, eiich [to you and you], — The auxiliary 
verbs are liaben [to have], ich hale [I have], du hast [thou hast], 
er hat [he has], «i"c hat [she has], es hat [it has], wir hahen [we 
have], ihr hahet [you have], ste hahen [they have], and also Sit 
hahen, as a term of politeness 7/ou have, said to one person. — Ich 
hatte [I had], ich habe gehabt [I have had], ich werde habm [I shall 
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have], ko^Ich bin [I am], dw bkt^ [tiiou art], er ist [he b], 
find [we are], «^ [yon are], itis «^ [they are], ^$£0 imd [Ton 
an]. M war^ [I was]. ie4 toerde Mgrtt [I shall he]. Oewuenl^ 
[been]* [to be].— As to the eonjogation of the Gemian yerbsi 

we rafer to the Geimaii Gnminan. For our praotioal purposes, we • 
hdre only remark that the Imperftet tense of regolar verbs ends fai 
as: loh liebfe [I loTecf|, loh lebtfs [I HTeeT). The oompovnd 
tenses are formed very mneh as in English, wHh the auxiliary verbs 
hahmij and «em in the passive voice. shall", corresponds to tiie 
Grerman *^Ich soir\ But as this latter implies obligation or ne- 
cessity, the German Future tense is formed by the verb: Ich werdcj 
du wirst, er wirdj wir werdcn^ ihr werdet, nie werden. — '^Icll Wiir' 
in German means I am wiUbuj, I intend, and it must therefore, not 
be used to form the Future tense. — The verb '•^lodo" (thun in German) 
is not used as an auxiliary verb, as it is in Encrlish, except by the 
nncd united classes. Thus, the Kngl. '^does he come" ia to be turned 
in German: ''Comes he?" Do you think? is: Think you? "2>o you 
not see" is to be rendered by "See you not", &o. —Irregular verbs 
are often somewliat similar to the English.^ — Nouns are declined in 
Ckrman by being pteeeded by the different forms of the Articles and 
taking terminations, according to which varioas Declensions have 
been distinguudied. For our merely introdnotoiy Ht^ work, it will 
bo liie most expedient and praetieal to present the deelenaons aabsfag 
tikree in namber> as to their great oatUnes and distinelive ISoainret. 
Theee ihrw gmertd d^&kndom whieh, it is tme, admit of a good 
many snbdivisions ooindde with the three genders.— The dative 
plural ends always in 'W, as : den Y&tem [to the Others], den 
Mftttem [to the movers], den Hfinden [to the hands], Ae. — Femi- 
nine nouns undergo no ehange in the singular as a general thing, and 
only the Article is declined. Thus, die Mutter [the mother], der 
Mutter [of the mother and to the mother.] Words of this declension 
ending in "f^' like Mutter, remain trequently unaltered also in 
the plural, except they ' take two dots owsr the vowels a, o, uj 
and "H^* in the Dative case, as has already been stated; for 
instance plural of Mutter: die Mutter [the mothers]; der MxUter 
[of the mothers]; den Mnfto-H [to the mothers]. As to other words 
of the feminine gender or first declension, they take the termination 
in the plural, when they have but one syllable as: Hand 

1. Aa if it were; / tilo» 6eete, — The Germane alwa^ iaj: JUk him 

gtwcten, I am been instead of I have beeOi ike. 

2. Interchnnf^es of **r" and "«", Qorm. Ich war, Engl. I was. 

8. As for instance: teheUf $ah, getehen (to we, Baw, seen), Jcom/nen, kam, g9- 
iomm^n (to come, came, oome); Anden, /andf jpe^nden; tpringcn, njjruny, getprun^ 
§mi( »^§n, mmg, gmtifif*; Hgwmm , btgwm, Ugwrntm, 4e. Ae. . 
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[hand], plural: die HSnde [the hands]) der HSnde [of the hands], 
den Hdnden [to the hands], &e., — and they take commonly *'€ti'' 
or *'fi" in the plural, when they conHist of more syllables than one, 
as: Seite [side], plural: die Seit<2» [the sides], der Seitz-n [of the 
sides], den Seitcn [to the sides]; as there is already at the end, 
no other ^hi^' ean be added to the Dative plural], &c. — This rule 
is subjected to several exceptions as "Flur", plur. *'die Flur^'?'" (\%» 
Stead of "die Flure''), but details of (he kind would be ooft of |»laoe 
iMte. We, therefore, refer the reader to the Giammar.— rMaacnlinee 
«iid Neuften take ib tiie Qesitive aiBgaliur (or iiller the Ar«ide 
den) the termiaatfoii or ^tf**; ttid m the Dative (tfastia: after 
the Artide 4baC) freque&tlj *^ k added to the word. Bxamplee: 
te Yater (Ae firther), dee Yatere^ (of the &th«t); der Mean (the 
nan), dea IDuiDet (of the man), dem Matme (to the man); daa 
'Lhu1| dee Landeti dem Land^, &e. — MaaeaHneB and Ne«ten take 
. <(^9> in liie flmral. EzampioK die Mfancr (the mea), die LSn- 
4er (the landt), &o. Masculines abready ending in ^'r", remain 
, Mimaltered except the frequent dotting of the root-vowel when a, o, u. 
For instance : die Yatcr (the fathers), die Briidtr (the brothers). 
Ma^olines take also often ^'6" in the plural, as : der Stein (the 
stone), plur. die Sfceine (the stones), &c., so that we may say in 
a general way, that the German plural is formed by the termina- 
tions er, e and tt« we have. seen in Manner, Steinei Honde, 
, Seiten, &c. &c. 

We give here some of the most common German prepositions 
and conjunctiona that may be of some praotioai help to the first 
be^aer: 

Atu (out), mii (with), mbsi (together with), zu (to, towards), 
fUkcb (to, towards, indicating a motion towacda, when speaking of 
jpikm, wliile zu is need when speaking fj£j>enonM), wakrtnd (dnring), 
cf«^ (iium^)f fkr (ikv), tm (oti)^ ^ihet (over, ahore), vnter 

. (under), J^imi^r (hehtad), ««r (hefor), von (from), mntekem (between), 
ndb^ (naK[)p ohme (without)^ wegm (beoanae), hei (by, near, wiih)| 

• a^l (since).— Oonjunotione: und (and), oder (or), aher (hot), wmm 
(if), mum (when), dei^ (|br, coiijunoihm, while the piepodiioii 
/or ia fiir), dann (then), dm (that), awh (alto), dock (yet), 
^eil (because), darum and dnher (therefore), wie (how, as), loo 
(where), nur (only), da (since, because). 

These may be committed to memory with advantage. 
The construction of the Genaun sentences is sometimes nearly the 
same as in English, eapeciHlly in short and colloquial phrases. But 
in more expanded sentences and elaborate style, the German offers a 
pecaliar kind of inversion; the verb remains often suspended until 
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the end of the sentence, and the whole structure becomes frequently 
E^inilar to the Latin. — Moreover^ where other modern languages, 
especially the French and the English^ r(>ordinate their clauses, the 
German «?f?>ordinates them to each other, as far as that can possibly be 
done. This renders the German style often considerably involved, 
md gives to the sentence an aspeet as if it oonsisted of a number of 
iparentheses, one into the other encased, by means of relative pronouns 
or relative conjunctions, and the whole inclosed by the subject and 
the .principal verb of the sentence. An example imitated in English 
will make this at onoe clear; for instanoe, aa if we were to say: ''The 
firtend [who (dnee he tm left has) not written has and ns foj^gc^ten to 
have seems] has to^iay [aflter he two months aheent been lias] safily 
and [aa he promiM had] with hii brother [whom he so much loves] 
here again arrived/'^which .means: '*The £riend who has not written, 
^nd seems to have forgotten n% ainoe he left ns, hui arrived again 
here to-day, safely, and, aa he had pn»niuiad| with his brother wJunn 
he loves so mneh." 

A few practical Exercises in German types will conclude these 
pages; and the pupil will then be enabled, either to enter with an 
increased advantage upon the study of the details and minutiae of 
the German Grammar and make himself scholarly acquainted with 
the Literature of the Qermans or, if he is engaged in business, and 
- wishes to know German merely for practical purposes, he will now be 
enabled to improve his knowledge without any itiffieulty by the dail j 
Me of that luigiiage in his interoouse with onr Geiman population. 

91a »6 @c ®» @e $f @g 0^ 
Aa Bb Oc Dd Ee Ff Og Hh 
Si Si ttf 81 mm 9tn 
li Jj Kk LI Mm Nn Oo Pp 
9tt ®4if Xt ttii »ti ttt9 Xn 
Qq Rr Ssf Tt Uu Vv Ww Xx 

2i « A O « tt il 

YyZz Msd CEod VEne 

Was ist das? Was hast du? Gieb mir mein Buch. Bring uns 
ein Glass Wasser und frisches Brod, Komm her, Freund» Sieh 
hier, Vater. Hast du meine Mutter in diesem Hause gesehen? 
loh wunsohe W ein an trinken. Ist mein Bruder alter ais ioh7 
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In meioes Vatcrs Hause. Komm in meiner Mutter Garten, Dies 
ist meines iiltesten Bruders Feld. Was ist dein Name'/ Lemen 
Sic Dcutsch oder English? Was lernen die Schiiler in dieser Scbule? 
Sind Sic wohl? Haben Sie gut geschlafen? Morgcn ist Montag. 
Ich habe Gold, und du hast Silber. Er hat Brod. Was hat der 
Buchbinder? Der Sehumaeher hat das Iieder. Der Sohmidt nnd 
' der Sattler kommen. Ich h0re was er sagt. Was hast dn gelemt? 
Der MiUler trinkt Wasser. Er hat das Gold. leh habe es. Wer 
singt? Wie alt Bind Sie? Der Stahl ist hart, das Gold ist gelb 
tomd das Silber ist weiss. Es ist warmes Wetter. Er hat Butter 
und Brod. 

Thp nmA in Ovnuok types. 

9Ba« ift -bad? Sod l^afl but <8kb mit mciii 9ti4. Srfitg untf 

ein ®Ia« SDajfer mt> frif(^ed 8rob. Stmm t}er, grtunb. ©ic^ ^ier, 
SSatcr, ^a|i bu meinc 9)Zuttcr in t^tcfem ^aufc gefe^cn? 3c^ 
»itnf(^c SDtitt ju trinfen. 3fk mein SBrucci alter aU i^f 3n met* 
m€ SSaterd ^aufe. ^omm in mcincr 2)^utter ®arten. Die5 ift mei* 
nc« altc^en ©rubers gclb. SSa^ ijl bcln 9]ame? Semen @tc 
!Dcutf(^ ot>er Snglift^? 2Da^ lernen tie ©d^iiler in bicfer <Sd)uIe ? 
<8int> ®ie mo|(? ^aben ©ic ctut gcfc^Iafcn? 2)Zorgen ift ^Diontag. 
3* babe f^^olt?, unb bu t)aft Silber, Sr l^at Srot). 2Ba<5 |at bcr 
^ud)bint)er? 2)er (Sc^ii^macber bat ba^ ?et>er. Der @d?mibt unb 
ber @attler fommen. 3t^ icae er fagt. SCa<? ()afl bu gelecnt? 
£)er ^u\itx trinft SBaffer. ^at t>ai ®olb. 3c^ *abe e^. ffier 
Pngt ? 2Bte att (how old) finb ^ie ? Der @ta^( ifl ^rt, ba^ ®olb 
gelb unb bad ©ilber loeip. (£4 ifi manned SBetter. <S^t ^t 

la the Remark at the close of the followins: few Exercises, the student 
will, in some difficult cases, find the identical or related Enpiish 
word or some indicaiion of the root, printed in Italics, while the mo- 
dified and pr^eut meaning wiU be given in ordinary print. 

New-York, den lOten Febniar 1858. 
Nach^ Sicht zahlen^ Sie gegen^ diesen meinen Prima-WechseP an 
die Verordniing-* des Herrn A. Mueller die Summe von vier tausend 
drei hundert Dollars, Werth^ empfangeu^^ und stelleu^ ihn auft die 
BeohnungS laut^o Beiiaht.it 

The same in German types. 

?Rca>^2)orf, ben lOtcn ^t'bxndx 1858. 
9Ja(^i ©tc^t ja^Ien^ (£ie gegcn^ biefcn meinen ^>rima - 2Be6feP an 
bte 55erorbnuni^* bed ^)errn 51. 't^^iiller tie 3umme wn x>ter taufenb 
brei ^untcrt !DolIar^ , S[Qert(^ empfan^en,*' unb jltttcn^ i^n auf* bie 
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— Mm A. MaeOer beUebeis Ham 'Fitaa Schmidt, oder dan 
Inhftber^' dieaeB, seehs Imiidert Bolkn amnmhlflnl^ nnd midi f&r 

The same in German types. 

— i^err 51. ^JJiUIcr bclicbci^ ^>rrn i^xan^ (B^mM, obcr bent 3n* 
]^al^er^3 bicffij, fcd)^ ^unbert DoUart audiu^a^len^* unb mic^ fur ble 

Eur empfangeim Werth iravspreohe^ ich, Hem B« Mayer, 
Oder deeaen Ordre, in drei Mopaten^' die Suinme von Neunzig^ 
Dollars zu zahlen. 

The same in German types. 

— ^nx cmpfrtitf^cncn 2BcrU) \?crfi>rerf>ei^ id), .^crrn 53. SOZaper, obcr 
beffcn Drbre, lit brei 2>2onaten^^ bic v^umme »on ^mn^igi^ Dollar* 

— Ich verspreche, an Herrn H. Schultze, oder dessen Order, 
die Sumrae von Zwei tausend acht^^^ hundert sechs und achtzig 
Dollars nebst Interessen auf jedexzeitiges^^ Yerlangeu^ zu bezalileii. 
WerUi baai^ empfangen* 

The MUM in 0«mi«n tjpM. 

— ^ mf^nifft, Alt $mn <S4tt({^e, obev befeii Otber, Me 
^mniii'e t»oti Swti t«itfeitb ai^f^ l^ttitbert fe4* mlb a^tgig S)o1IatE« 
m®^ 3tit»?effeit onf ieberaeitige^ Cctlangen^ SU l^|(cit* — ®ett9 
ltoat*> empfaugen. 

— Ich bekeime,^ Ton Herrn Angnst Stookmann die Snmme Yon 
fibifzig PoUaniy an Geld, ak Zinaen® fSr die Snmme Ton Ein 
t5raflend Dollars Kapital, die er mir 8chnldet»» f&lligS? dritten^ 
Mlirz dieses Jahres, empfangen sn haben. 

The same iu Gorman types. 

— bcfcnnc,24 son .^crrn ^luc^ufl ©tocfmann bic ©ummc tton 
funfjifl ToKar^, an iMt>, ali? 3i"Ki^^ fw^ @ummc t)on (£in lain 
fcnb Xedard Capital, tic cr mir fdnilbct,26 fallig^? ow^s btittcn^a 
^ar^ biefetf 3a(rc^ emj^fangen au ^abcn. 

— Herr und Madame Werner bitten^^ Herrn Krause, ihnenSl 
die Freundschaft zu crweisen,32 naohaten Freitag um 4 Uhr^^ bei 
ihnen zu Mittag^^ zu essen.^^ 

Tbe sftme in Genmin types. 

— * ^err nn^ fDtabame JBerncr Ibittcn* ^txvn Sttau\t, i^ncn^t We 
Sreunbf^aft an itmi^tn,^ na^fleit itcitag, iim 4 Hl^i^ Jbci i^ncn in 
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— Wie viel kostet die8?36 Es kostet zwei, drei, (vier, ffinf, aechs, 
flieben, acht, neun, zehn, eilf, zwolf, dreizclin, vierzehn) DollaiB. 
Das ist zu viel. Das ist zu theuer. Kaufen Sic es, es ist pehr gut 
und billig. Nein, nicht heutc; ich werde raorgen wieder kominen. 
Wie befinden 8ie Sich/ Guten Morgen; guten Tag; guten Abend; 

^ gute Nacht, werther FreumL Leben Sie recht wohl. Ich danke 

The Mine in German types. 

— mt Diet fbjlet bie«?» (Si Ufttt amei, ^trei, (t>ier, fftitf, fc4«, 
fle^cn, ai^t, ntm, ael^n, ei(f, ai9otfp Mit^n, ftierie^it) 3)oaar0. 

ifl )tt »teU IDad i|l tteuer* itaufcn @ie ift fel^r gvt un^ 
Mtlig. 9ttln, nidtt teute; ttet^e morgeti iDieter fommen. ®ic be* 
fht^en @ie ®ttten ^orgett; guten Za^-j guten 9[6ent; gute 

9la4t, koert^er Breunb. Sefren @{e xtH^t m% bank 3(nen.^ 



OONOLtJSION. 

The German language in its general features and outlines lias now 
been brought before the eyes of our readers. For the practical pur- 
poses of the every day and common business life the preceding Instruc- 
tions will prove wholly sufTioient. — But the student has thereby also 
been enabled, now to enter successfully into the deeper recesses of that 
beautiful and interesting language, to peruse the various German 
Grammars and Elementary works (to which this little book is but an 
Introduction) in a short time, with great advantage and in an easy 
and pieaaant manner, and to make himself, without any further 
kesitation^ acquainted with all the gems and great maater-iueoea ef 



1, After^ at. Same origin aa the Bnf lUh fUt wbieh relates to aQmber, eevnft- 
ingf account, <tc. — The German zahlen and its compounds &ezahlen, au^zahlen, mean 

"fn r^tr/." Afj'ii'nst, here not to be translated. — ^Weoliael is bill of Exchange. 
PrimafWeclisel, first ot Exchange. 4, Order. 6, Worth, hevQ value. 6, empfan- 
gen, received. 7, to ttay, to place. 8, up, «po», here: to. 9, reckoning, here: 
MOeaiit 10, loud, here: aMtltfiag to. 11, be-rtyAt, here adviie. 12, me/," wU 
pUoM, IS, Mming, itkhoUtr, that ia haam. 14,*'o«( to tale^,-^ pay. 15, Uke^ 
same. 16, to. 17, eKarg*» 18, For apeak, to promise. 19, moatha. 20, ninety. 
Eight. 21, every time, or any time [an adjective in German]. 22, Longing, deihr- 
ing, — here demand. 23, hnr> \ here: in ready money, cash. 24, ken, — make known, 
declare. 25, Interests. 26, owes. 27, Jail, /aliing, here: due. 28, on the [a con> 
tfatlSon for a» dem]. 29, Third. 80, bid, here requeit 31, to tlieni. 82, to ihow, to do. 
88, komr, o'dook. 84, Ifiddaj, noon, liere: <li*itiMr. 86, to eat. 86, How laneli 
costs this? It costs two, three, (4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14) Dollars. That is 
too much. That is too dear. Keep, that is; buy it, it is very good and cheap. No^ 
not to day; "I shall to-aiorrow again come" (literally.) "How find you yourself,* 
ttiat ii: how are you?) Oood morning; good day; good evening; good night» 
wortkj IHead. "Uto jo righft wel^'' (that Ik fturowoll). I thaak to jftm (yon). 
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tbeO«ntoii Liimtnf^- Exeidses in'TilkinltilaBg, Wxitfag and Speak- 
ing may hfffea&^r be eombined and cairied on simnliaiieinuly iriCli 
grest advantage. We draw these pages to a olose, and eondwle with 

a short expose of the nse/ulness of German and especially the necessity 
for tMn^Bric^HS of studying the Geimau lauguage. 

Kvery one \s^ho, for the first time, enters upon the study of juiy 
scii'ucc (»r language, is usually inclined to ask the question "What 
IS IT GOOD FOR?" "What advantages does its acquisition aft'ord to 
mcif'' Oar object here is to answer this question in regard to the 
Gi^rman langnage. Is it important lor an American to know 
German? is it usifdll? 

JFirst of aU| the people of the United States, being a people 
ettenUaUy pracHcalf would aek of what jprddical nse ia the Ger- 
man langoage to us in oar oommercial interoonrse and our social 
relations in this Coontij ;We would answer that Germans are 
widely scattered through America^ that we meet them everywhere^ 
North and South, East und West^ in all the States and Territo- 
ries of our Union, as well as in the Oanadas. GERMANS are even 
now counted Miliums and still uidntenruptedly arriving and tiius 
forming a very essential part of our great American Nation. They 
are, moreover, as a people, honest, reliable, faithful, industrious, in- 
telligent and frequently very well educated ; they arc generally frugal, 
sober, orderly, steady and quiet, sociable, friendly and polite. Many 
of them belong to the most respectable farmers of our Country, and 
others are counted among the very princes of the conimercial world 
and the greatest and wealthiest business-men of our large Cities. 

For MEIiCIIANTS the knowledge of the German language can 
scarcely ever be over-rated. In Commercial Correspondence as well 
as in his verbal transactions in the Ware-house and the Store, the 
Merchant has great need of it. It may be said that he may empl<^ 
those that know German, and act through their agency in all business 
concerns; but is it not evident, that his transactions with Germans 
will be more reliable and satis&otory to him, and his business better 
done, if he himsdf, possesses a mete or less extensive praetioal know- 
ledge of their language? Then he can also, avail himself of German 
News-papers and, so far as the German publio is conoemod, learn 
many things of great interest and value to him, wku^ ciker Fapen 
do not contain, * 

For the CLERK, the BOOK-KEEPER us well as the SALES- 
MAN, a knowledge of the German language becomes daily more and 
more a no(?<'Ssity, a sure means of making their situation more useful 
and profitable and increasiiuj their salaries. 
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Wot tht LAWYEB aiso » knowledge of the Germaa iangBig» k 
▼wj deiimbl*. For wiHumi any knowkdge of the Qormaa tam|My 
■0 iiur, At leaity •• will enaMe him to havo iirtwiOQni with tho i^i- 
oaata of thai nation, it woold be in vain Ibr him to oxpeot to iiteioaae 
the nnmhtr of hia dienti from the Qeimaa part of o«r population. 
And, beeidea his interaonrse with Qennaa dienti , woaU not the 
knowledge of the Qtiman language be fimnd Tcry neeemry when hia 
dntief ehonld lead him, aa may be frequently the eaae, to azamine 
German witnesses, and, he shoidd be ealled upon to make uae of kgel 
and other docuinents written in German ! — 

For PHYSIOIANS, MINISTERS, TEACHKRS a knowledge of 
German is iraporUint in all our Statefl| where 00 great a proportion of 
the people aye Germans. 

As to FARMERS and CITIZENS generally, if they understand 
German, they, have a powerful help in transacting and extending their 
busiDess. 

German coloniefl are not only here, in North America, but they are 
on the increase all over the world. We find German colomea in South 
.America, Australia, the Onmea, and beyond the Caucasus ; and it ia 
aaid that the Germans are pie<«minently the tmigraUng Nation. 

But thia ia not all that can be aaid in regard to the piactieal 
. aaefiilnew of the Qennan language. We have to add, that it is 
not only whereyer Gennana are found, that the Cknnan iB spoken, 
but alsoy that this language has become a kind of sdoptive or second 
njatiTO tongue of % great wiety of people in diverse countries. 
And in thia sensSy it may suitably be asserted that the Qerman 
language is, indeed, one of the most widely spread and frr-eztending 
languages of the gl^be. Thus, German is spoken in Hungaria, in 
a part of Northern Italy ^ in /Su ifztrhmd, in France (those parts of 
France called AUace and Lorain) and in Poland. It is also generally 
understood in Danemarkj Norway and Swede7i, and almost through' 
out the whole extemt of the. Russian Empire. In the Baltic provinces 
of Russia, German is spoken by the inhabitants in their usual inter- 
course; and some of them, it is said, arc scarcely acquainted with the 
Russian language. Among the nobility and the higher classes 
generally in Russia, German (together with French) is spoken in 
their families and their social life, while the Russian seems to be almost 
entirely neglected by them and abandoned to the lower people. The 
scientific and learned publications that issue from the Imperial Aosp 
demies and Uniyersities of St. Petersburgh, Moekou, Gassn, &o., are 
frequently in Qerman ! 

Then again, there are other reasons besides the mere practical use- 
jfulness whioh riioold induce people to stndy Gennan. Thus, to the 
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. AagtoJkiiMrifmM, the fiut of hs hAvi&g hem to iMttly tho Iwigoage 

of theb fi>fe-&lbeni, should be a strong incliioemeikt for them to 

mBspaitB a k»owledge of it. 

Another oonsidexation arises in regard to the inteiest whieh the 

dennaa language offiars. The Gennans tn, and haye ahra^rs been, 

one of the most remarkable nations that haye oyer existed. A distin- 

gmshed Snglish writer expresses himself in regard to the Germans^ as 

follows (E. BiNNS, Anatomy of Sleep, second Edit, with uiiiioiatious 

and additions by the liight Hon. the Earl Stanhope, pag. 224): 

". the Germans — a laborious and patient people, addicted to study, 

de«p thought, and elaborate catenation of phenomena, and favoured by naturm 
wMi on o«iitoii«M of the per$peetive faetMet, and am exili^ c/mindf wkieh, if 
toAo% <i«HW, ittM 6«m ^ pariiattjf awtuded to the otkir 

Who is ignorant of the wonderful discoveries and Inventions which 
were brought to light by ttie Gennans ! The GERMANS invented 
gunpowder, the GERMANS invented the art of printing. Without 
this pre-eminently important invention, we would not have the bless- 
ings of books, of widely diffused and popularized knowledge, ctf ad- 
vanced education an,d improvement in all departments of intellectual 
and moral culture, in industry and art, and we might possibly still be 
living in the lamentuble gloom of the dark ages. — The Germans have 
been foremost in humanizing the art of war, and are in advance of all 
others in the military science and particularly, in the inventions in 
Artillery, Pioneering and Tactics. — A great many other useful things, 
but too numerous to be mentioned here, originated in Germany. 
Germany also is the Country from whence all those new sciences 
oome, some of which arc important and progressive modifications of 
former systems, and which are so highly prized by the people of this 
Country. Who is there that has not heard of Homoeopathy and 
Water-cure? of Phrenology and Physiognomy? of Orthopedia and 
gymnastics? Almost namberless are the inventions and improve- 
ments which the Qennans have made in Snrgery and. in a great many 
other branches which it wonld be too long and altogether ont of plaoe 
here to enumerate. And so also in the fine Arts ! Have we to men- 
tion that Mnsic, for instance, is nowhere cultivated as it is in (?er- 
many I To confirm this, we need only to mention that no nation has 
produced greater Organists than tihe German. And those Composers 
so fiuniliar to every one in every country, Bach, Moeart, Handel, 
Haydn, Beethoven, &c., were all OERMANSX 

Such a nation cannot fail to attract the sympathy of every cultiv ated mind ! Bat 
tli«r« isy moraover, one greM fact whieh wiU endear Germany and the German natioa 
to iUl the true worahippers at the feet of the Redeemer. The work of the Reforma- 
tion took plaoe in Germany ! — Preoursoxy reformatory idead were, indeed, to be eeen 
' H rftriou ttiBM and in yarlou plaoe^ ai w« kwn from ffiatocj «f tha ChitolltB 
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Church. Occasional glimpses of a purer light we meet, it is true, during the dark 
ages, in Spain, in franoe and other Countries ; but Huss was a German, and Jvrume 
of Prague was a Ctoraum! LUTHER who freed w from the yoke of Borne, was a 
Qerman ! So vra.si Mclanchton ! and also Galviii aad ZwiBgU were of QanBUL bloodl 

and German was thuir uativo ton^rue ! 

Tho goneral Literature of thoGermans is universally aelinowledged as being alone, 
worth the labor spent in acquiring a knowledge of the language. We need but to 
direct tin' jittt'iition to tlif works of Sebillcr, Goethe, Wiehiml, Lessing, Klopstock 
and the like. Aud what shall we say when we come to i«poak of Uio literature in the 
special branches wherein the fiflrmaat seem to rank like giants in the inteUaotoal 
world of men ! Thus, to mention only a very few nnircrnaU;i r> rmd unmet in every 
one of those departmunts of lourning and science, we say that in Philosophy, Ger- 
many boasts of the names of Kant, Fichtc, Schelliug, Hegel,' Ae; in Hittorp, of 
Hoeren, Mullor, Nicbuhr, Rottock, Leo, Henuc, Murnmpcn, Bunscn and many othcrsj 
— in Antiquities nud Myihohujn, of Lepsiup. lirugg,«ch, Kranne, Creutzer, Stuhr, 
Schwonck, ifec; — m claHvu <il Sdnllr^^ ofScheller, Zumpt, Schultz, IlenaaiUI, Wag- 
ner, Fround, Stiillbauni, Wtjise, Sintenis, Doe Urloin, Nitzsch, Westermann, Butt- 
mann, Matthiao, Ru.«t, Thiersch, Bcruhardy, and u great many others; — in Oriental 
Philology, of Klaproth, KosenmuUer, Habiobt, Bwald, J. J. Schmidt, Gabclentz, 
Boethlingk, Fleischer, Flugel, Freitag, Ilammcr-PurErstall, Vullers, Endlicher, 
Pfitzmaier, Petermann, Schlegel, Ruekert, Jcc. <fec.; — in the Science of Lanynaye, 
[philosophical and comparative Philology], of Wm. Humboldt, Bopp, Pott, Schott, 
Grimm, Becker, Rapp, Benfey, See. Ac. in Biblical Exeffuit, of Gesenius, Tuch, 
De Wette, Winer, Olshausen, Ac. Ac.j — in Theology and Church Bititory, of 
Gicseler, Neander, Tholack, Hengstenbei^, dse.; — iniVa(iira{iScie/icfff,of A.Hamboldt» 
Meckel, (the Anatomist \ MuUer (the Ph.vfiulot,'i-t\, Bhimonliach, Gull, Spurtzheim, 
Oken, Esenbeck, Schubert, Kamptz, Berghau$«, Werner, Sprengel, Liebig, &c. — 
in Law$ (especially thefar historimil and philosophical foundation) besides Mvhleii- 
bruch, Wangerow, Gluck, Savigny, Thibaut, Mittermait r, Mnekeldey, etc., — there 
exists in German a great number of inestimable works on Jurisprudence as all eru- 
dite Lawyers are wMl aware;— in Medicine, there has been issned, especiaUy slnee 
Ilufcland, an nnintempted Chnin of moilieal works of tho highest value. Tho ppo- 
cialitj of Eye-Swrgtrji and Ophthalmic Medicine, has ever since been a favorite with 
the Germans who hvte alwaye ieen faremoH in thie department amony all noHmt, 
The Medical Literature of the Germans r rtrmirly ahnndant in all that refers to 
the Ah of the Oeuliet, — ^In Surgery, vr6 meut with the illustrious and world-renowned 
names <rf IHeffenbaeh, Walther, Bkistns, Jungken, Graefe, Langcnbedc, Hiraly, 
D7.ondy, Chelius, Kiieto, Rosas, .Tnotrcr, Pifhel, Kuchlor, etc. etc. — In Jfu^ic, every 
one is familiar with the names of Osemy, Kalkbreuner, Herz, Plejel, Hunten, 
Seholhoff, Baambaeh, Oesten, Beyer, Gottsohalk, Thalberg, Liszt, and other living 
Arfii^t.'- jind C Jiin osers, who are C3-li:KIviA.NS, but, besides, there oxi^t:^ a 
considerable number of exellent works on musical tradition and on the Science, 
History and Phttoeophy [especially Metaphysics and AesHietics] of Mnsic^AIso 

tho.=e that un^ devoted to the //«c Arts, Srufj>titrc [iml I'lnnting^ will fiTid in the 
writings of Lessing, Winkelmann and others, enough that will abundantly rowaxd 
ihem nr die pains taken to make themselres acqvatnted with the German lan- 

nge. We might continue almo.st indefinitely with those enunieratiou?. but the 
ts of these pages would preclude the possibility of telling all the great names 
of great men thatOermany has produced. 

To the LADY of onltnre and elegant leisnre who gives the preforonce U» French, as 
the sapp<^?ofl lan^iage of fashionable conversation and polite intercnui-p i« throughout 
the world, we wish only to say that on the Continent of Europe, Enylinh has already 
superseded French, and seems really destined to beoome, before long, (if it has not 
already) the univerfal and inter-nntional language; and that in Parit, the very fo- 
cus of the world's civilization and retinemeut, the young ladies of the highostt most 
ihshionable and inflnentiai fiimilies boast of tilielrBnglish; bat, moreover, we have to 
state that throufrhout Franco as well ris Enrrland, tho refined and best educated 
ladies count it now as one of their most valuable acquisitions and most brillant ao- 
eomi^ahnwnts to have learned to ooavorse In flanuBt*) whieh in the ciroles of Ugh 
and slsfant Ufh la Puli and London has beeomo tho standing bAbtt of the di^. 



•) It is quite a common thing for every rich and distinguished family in England 
as well as in France, to have a Gorman m'titf i- attached to their house to instruct 
their childern, boy» as well as girl , in the G. rraan language in it-- whole extent. 
To this the French families add generally an Eugliuh governess who imparls to them 
tha BngUsb laDgaago from the most tender age. 
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OK THE LiKQVififl OF THE DAKOTA OB SIOUX INDIANS. 



By F. L. O. Hcehuig. 



In the year'lSGG the writer of this artick' spent the interval from the 
•kli of July to the 20th of November iu constant intercourse with the 
DakoUi or Sioux ludiaus, ueui* Fort Wadsworth, Northern Dakota 
Territory. 

Previously to his going to that out-of-the-way region he had happened 
to make himself in some measure acquainted with the langaages of 
several of the Indian tribes, particularly with the Chippewa tongue ; aud 
he then at once directed his atteutiou to the language of those Indians in 
whose immediate neighborhood he was ^ing to reside for a \jrhile, 
namely, the Sioux NoHon, or Dakotaa. . 

It would take a whole volume to record bis varied experience with 
those interesting tribes and the result of his ethnological and linguistic 
researches during the time he lived anioug them. On this occasion, 
however, he will content himself with presenting to the reader only 
a very few faint aud cursory glimpses of merely siu li matters as may. 
arise in his recollection, and as pertain to the lanirnage of these people. 
It is hoped that his elucidation of <lesnltory topics of this nature will 
not prove altogether uninteresting to the ethnologist or x)hilological 
inquirer. 

Whenever any new truth is presented for our comprehension, or any 
new subject for our study aud investigation, almost invariably the first 
thing for the human mind to do, and that, too, from an inherent craving 
tbr logical classification, is to inquire as to what other known truth 
the less known can possibly be linked; to what chain or series of 
analogous phenomena it necessarily belongs ; in what accredited system 
it has to take its place; with what whole or totality it is connected as a 
l)art; and we seem never to be fairly at ease before we have arrived at 
tlic i)oint of group! Ill; or classifying the matter in some way or other. 
Tiiis applies also and particularly to languageH. As soon as a new lan- 
guage begins to attract our attention, we feel at once an eager desire to 
classify it, so much so that we often cannor patiently wait even during 
the time necessary to collect the iudispensable material from which 
alone we could jmssibly draw any legitimatt^ conclusions in this respect. 
We at once ask what other tongue such language is like ; with what 
other it may be compared; where among the languages of the world 
it has to take its place, &c., and hence the often over-hasty classiflca- 
tioos based upon mere casual and apparent resemblances. It is first of 
all necessary, in such cases, to be able fhirly to survey a language iu all 
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its relations ^ iu its manifold diversities, its dialects, and, if possible, also 
in its various and successive phases of development, in its primary 
forms or its origiual condition. 

So far as we know, the Dakota language, with several cognate tongues, 
constitutes a separate class or family among American Indian languages, 
of which we may speak on some other occasion. 3nt the question at 
present is, whence does the Dakota, with its related American tongues, 
eome ? From what truuk or parent stock is it ilcrived ? J-^thjiologists 
Aie wont to point us to Asia as the most probable source of the pre- 
histx)rical imuii juration from the Oixl World to this contini nr. lienee, 
they say, numy if not all of our lndi;ins must have come from East- 
ern or Middle Asia, and in considering^ their resi)ective tongues, one 
must still lind somewhere in that region some coguate, though perhaps 
very remotely related set of languages, however much the affinity exist- 
ing between the Indian tongues and these may have gradually become 
obscured, and in how many instances soever, through a succession of 
ages, the old family features may have been impaired. But they fqrther 
allow, of course, that these changes may have taken place to such an 
extent that this affinity cannot be isasily recognized, and may be much, 
even altogether, obliterated. 

When we consider the languages of the great Asiatic continent, of 
its upper and eastern portions more particularly, with a view of dis- 
<iovering any remaining trace, however faint, ol' analogy with or simi- 
larity to the Ihilcota tongue, what do we lind? Very little; and the 
oidy group of Asiatic languages in which we could j;o.v,s//y/^ fancy we 
perceived any kind of dim and vagjue resemblance, an occasional analogy 
or other (lerhaps mcn-li/ casual coincidence with the Sioux or Dakota 
tongue, would probably be tUe.#o-called ^^Ural Altaic" family. This 
group embraces a very wide range, and is found scattered in manifold 
ramifications through ports of Eastern, Northern, and Middle Asia, 
extending in some of its more inMuote branches even to the heart of 
Euroi)e, wher« the Hungarian and the numerous tongues of the far- 
spread Finnish tribes offer still the same characteristics, and an unmis- 
takable impress of the old TJral-Altaic relationship. . 

In the following pages we shall present some isolated glimpses of 
such resemblaiiees, analogies &('., with the Sioux language as strike us, 
though we need not repeat that no ( onclusions whatever can be drawn 
from them regarding any attinity, ever so remote, between the Ural- 
Altaic languages and the Dakota tongue. This mueh, however, may 
perhaps be admitted from what we have to say, that at least an Asiatic 
origin of the Sioux or Dakotii ^Nation and their langimge may not be 
altogether an impossibility. 

In the first p^ace, we find that as in those Ural-Altaic languages, so 
in a like mauber in the Sioux or Dakota tongue, there eotists that 
remarkable syntactical structure^, of ^ntences which, w^e might call a 
constant inwrsUm of the mode and order in which we are accustomed to 
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tliink. Thus, more or less, the people wbo speak those languages 
vrottld begin sentences or periods where we end ours, so that our thoughts 
would really appear in their mind as inverted. 
Those Asiatic languages have, moreover, no i»T^positions, but only 

postpositions. So likewise lias the Dakota tongue. 

The poly s}/Hfhetic arraugemeiit wliich pi e\ nils throughout the luajority 
ot the Amei icau Indian languages is less ])r(.>niiueut,aii(l decidedly less 
intricate in tlie Dakota tongue than in those of tlie other tribes ot this 
continent. Hut it may be safely asserted tliat the above iiientioned lan- 
guages of Asia also contain at leaijt a similar polysyuthetic tendency^ 
though merely in an incipient state, a rudimental or partially devel- 
oped form. Thus, for instance, all the various modifications which the 
fundamental meaning of a verb has to undergo, such as passive con^i- 
tion, causation, reflexive action, mutuality, and the like, are embodied . 
in the verb itself by means of interposition, or a sort of intercalation of 
certain characteristic syllables between tlie root and the grammatical 
endings of such verb, whereby a Itthg-comtinned and united series, or 
catenation, is often obtained, forming apparently one huge word. How- 
ever, to elucidate this any linther here would evidently lead us too far 
away from oui ])rcs( iit subject and [jurpose. We only add that post- 
positions, proTioiiTis, as well as the interrogative ])article, «S:e., are also 
commonly blended into one with the nouns, by being inserted one after 
the other, where several such expressions occur, in the manner al- 
luded to, the whole being closed by the grammatical terminations, so 
as often to form words of considerable length.^ May we not feel au- 
thorizetl to inter irom this soiAe sort of approach, iu however feeble a 
degree, of those Asiatic languages — ^through this principle of catena- 
tion — to the general polysyuthetic ^j^Mem of the Americau tongues I 

We now proceed to a singular phenomenon, which we should like to • 
describe technically as a sort of ^ rednpliaatio inkmevUm^ It exists in 
the Mongolian and Turcx)-Tartar branches of the Ural-Altaic grout», and 
some vestiges of it we found, to our great surprise, also in the language 
of our Sroux Inihans. 

This reduplication is in the above-mentioned Asiatic languages 
ajiplied i)articularly to adjectives denoting color and exttrnal qualUiefi^ 
and it is just the same in the Dakota language. It consists in prelix- 
ing to any given word its lii-st syllable in the shape of a reduplication, 
this syllable thus occurring twice — often adding to it <as the case may 
be) a 

The object — at least in the Asiatic languages alluded to — ^is to express 
thereby, in niany cases, a higher degree or increase of the quality. Au 
example or two will make it clear. Thus we. have, for instance, iu Mod* 
golian, X^ara, which means hkush^ and KHAp-feftara with the meaning of 
very black, enUrd/y bleusk ; tsayan, whitCy TSAp-^«aY/an, ewtirely white, «S^c., 
and iu the Turkish and the so-called Tartar (Tatar) dialects of Asiatio 
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Bussia, Xram, hUtek^ and KXp-learaf venf hltuikf sary, yellow, and SAp- 
mry, entirely yelloiv^ &<i. 

Now, iu Dakota, w v find m^m, blaok, and with the reduplication, SA]) 
The rediipli(!ation here is, indeed, a redui)licatioii of the sylhible 
sa. and not of sap, the word being sa-pa, and not sap-R. The " in SAp- 
4'ajM i.s inserted after the rednplication of tbeiirdts^'liable,justa8webave 
seen in the above lara and XAp-A-rtr«, &e. 

In the Ural-Altaie languages " also is sometimes inserted aftertb© 
. first sellable; for instance, in the Turkish beyaz, white, and uii^m-heyasi^ 
•very white^ &c. It* we find, liowe\%r, similar instances iu the DAKOTA 
language, such as 6e^^ which means flenhy, (one of the external qual- 
ities to which this role applies,) and 6Bm-6epa, &c., we must consider 
that the letter ^^m^ is in such cases merely a contraction, and replaces, 
moreover, another labial letter (" j> **) followed by a vowel, particularly 
^< a*^ Thus, for instance, 6(m is a contraction for <^opa, gam for ga/^a, 
liaw for ha^M, skew for skejia, ow for opa^ torn for topa, &c. So is 6em, 
in our example, only an abridged form of cepw ; hence stands here 
for "^r* or "j^rt,*" and belongs esseiitialiy to the word itiielj\ while in those 
Asiati(j languages the is added to the reduplication of the first syl- 
lable, like the ''7/* in KAi)-fc«ra, iS:c. We have, therefore, to be very care- 
ful in our conclusions. 

The simple doubling of the first syllable is also of frequent occurrence 
in Dakota; for instance, g/, hrowii^Wkd gigi, (same meaning;) mi^ oold^ and 
Mimi } kOj quielc^ and koko^ &c. 

There are als6 some very interesting examples to be found in the 
Dakota language, which strikingly- remind us of a remarkable peculiar- 
ity iVequently met with in the Asiatic languages above adverted to. It 
consists in iAie antagonim in/orm,Vi8 well as in meaninffjof certain words, 
according to the nature of their voitela ; so that when such words contain 
what we may call the strong, full, or hard vowels, viz : a, o, (in the con- 
tinental pronunciation,) they generally denote strcnyih, the male sex, 
affirmation^ distance^ &c., while the same words with the weak or soft 
vowels e, i, — the consonantal bkcletonj frame^ or (jronnd irorl: of the word 
vi-ntaininfi the saui<\ — express wealiicss^ thv female sex, neyation,j)roximity^ 
and a whoU* series of corresponding ideas. 

A few examples will demonstrate this. Thus, for instance, the idea of 
^^/ather^^ is expressed in Mautchoo (one of the Ural-Altaic languages) 
by anm, while ^^ motlier^^ is emc.'' This gives, no doubt, but a very in- 
complete idea of that peculiarity, but it will, perhaps, be sufficient to 
explain in a measure what we found analogous in the Dakota language. 
Instances of the kind are certainly of rare occurrence in the latter, and 
we will content ourselves ^tli giving here only a very few examples, iu 
which the above difference of signification is seen to exist, though the 
Hignificance of the respective vowels seems to be Just the reverse; which 
would iu no wise invalidate the truth of the preceding statement, since 
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the same inconsistent alteration or anomaly frequently takes place also in 
the family of Ural-Altaic languages. [For tkortber developments, see the 

Notes at the eud of this article.] 

Thus we find in the Dakota or Sioux lan^jua{fe, hBDHi), (secoudsow ot 
a family,) a]i(l liApai), (second daughter of Sifami\y'j) cii), elder 6ro^/icr,cUi), 
elder sister;^ ciijksi, son, oUijksi, (laughter, &c. Also, the demonstratives 
koi], that, and kii), this, tlis^ (the deiioite article%).seem to coiae, in some 
respects,, under this iiead. 

To investigate the grammatical structure of languages from a compar- 
ative pointof view is, however, but on^ part of the work of the philologist; 
the other equally essential part oonsifsts in the study of the words tbetm- 
selves, the very material of which languages ore mad^. We do not^ as 
yet, intend to touch on the question qf Dakota words and their possible 
affinities, but reserve all that pertoins to comparative etymology for some 
other time. The identity of words in different languages, or simply their 
affinity, may be either immediately recof^iiized, or renik^ed evident 
by a regular process of philological reasoning, especially when such 
words appear, as it were, disguised, in consequence of certain alterations 
due to time and to various vicissitudes, whereby either the original 
vowels, or the consoiiants, or both, have become changed. Then, akso, 
it frcfpiently happens that one and the same word, when compared in 
cognate languages, may appear as different parts of speech, so, that in 
one of them it may exist as a noun, and in another only as a verb, &c. 
Moreover, the same word may have become gradually modified in its 
original meaning, so that it denotes, for instance, in one of the cognate 
languages, the genus, and in another, viereiy the speeiea of the same thing 
or idea. Or it may also happen thai when several synonymous expres- 
sions originally existed in what we jnay call a mocker language, they 
have become so scattered in their descent that only one of these words 
is found in a certain one of the derived languages ; while others again be- 
long to oihtr cognate tongues, or even their dialects, exclusively. 

The foregoing is sufiicient to account lor the frequent failures in es- 
tablishing the relatioiishix> of certain languages in regard to the ailiuity 
of all their trords. 

Oil this occasion it will be enough to mention, in passing, as it were, 
one or two of the most frequently used words, such as the names of 
father^ motlier, &c. 

In regard to these most familiar expressions, we again find a sur- 
prising coincidence between the tonjgues of Upper Asia (or more ex- 
tensively viewed, the Ural-Altaic or Tartar-Finnish stock of languages) 
and the Dakot^l. 

leather is in Dakota ate; in Turco-Tartar, ata^ Mongplian and its 
branches, etsd, eUige; in the Finnish languages we meet with the 
forms attje, atd, &c.; they all having at {=et) as their radical syllable. 
Now, as to uuAhtr, it is in the Dakota language iua ; and ia the Asiatic 
tongues just mentioned it is ana, anii/a, inCj eniye, &c. 
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Aptiti, we find in the Dakota or Sioux langaa^ tai$in^ whicli meaus to 
tippmr, to be visibley manifest, digtinety clear. Now, we have also ia all 
tiie Tartar dialects too, tang^ which means, 1st, lujht ; hence, dawn of 

the morning,"; 2(1, understanding. From it is derived fatii, which is the 
stem or radicul part of verbs meaning to render niani/esty to maliC ktwicHj 
to know ; it also appears in the old Tartar verb-stems tang (la), meaning 
to understand^ and in its mutilated modern (and western) tbrui, atuj{la), 
without the initial f," wliieh has the same signilieation. We may 
mention still mama, ^^ bich in Dakota denotes the female hreant. We 
might compare it with the Tartar ikeme, which has the same meaning, 
if we had not also in almost all European lauguuiges the word mammae 
(= mamaj) with the very same fundamental signitication, the children 
of very many difterent nations calling their mothers, instinctively, as it 
were, by that name, {mamma = mama, &c.)^ 

We may also assert that even in the formation of words we find now and 
then some si i gl 1 1 analogy between certai n characteristicendings in the lan« 
guages of Upper Asia and the Dakota tongue. Thus, for instance j the 
termination for the '^nomen agenSy^ which in the Dakota langnage is sa, 
is in Tartar tsiy si, and dclii : Mongolian tchi, We also find in Dakota 
the postposition ta^ (a constituent part of ek^<, in, at,) which is a locative 
])article, and corresponds in form to the postpositions ta and da, and 
their several varieties and niodilicatious, in the greater part of the Ural- 
Altaic family of languages. The same remark ai)plies in a mcaisure to 
the Dakota postposition e, which means to, toward, &e.^ 

In pointing out these various resemblances of the Sioux language to 
Asiatic tongues we in no wise mean to say that we are inclined to believe 
in any affinity or remote rdationship among them. At this early stage 
of our researches it would be wboMy preposterous to make any assertions 
as to the question of affinity, &c. All that we intended to do was simply 
to Mng forward a few facts from v^bich, if they should be further eorrob- 
orated by a more frequent recurpenee of the phenomena here touched 
upon, the reader might perhaps draw his own conclusions, at least so 
far as a very remote Asiatic* oriijin of the Dakota laiigtiiige is concerned. 
Further investigations in the same direction might possibly lead to more 
sa t i sfa c t o ry results. 

After having hitherto (-onsidcred tlie Dakota or Sioux language 
somewhat in connection with other tongues, we shall now say a word 
more about that language viewed independently, in its own natural 
growth and development. 

Voicel olian^, although for lesS' important in themselves than conso- 
nantal permutations, occur very abundantly in the Dakota language. 
Changes of that kind bear to each other nearly the same relation that 
the English ''and" bears to the German ^< tend," &c., only that l^ose forms 
exist, and are contemporaneously used, in one and the same language. 
Thus, for instance, the Dakota In^lians call the Iowa tribe "aytihba," as 
well as " iyiiliba,'' (the sleepers) ) the verb *Ho mind is in Dakota watiiij ^ 
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as well as ^< ^wadiQ i " ^' ytekaqpi," as well as yakoi^pi^^is used to^ezpress 
arc, (of the verb to fte.") We have also double tVmns of words, differ- 
. ing only in the vowel they coutaiu, .Sach as kpa, kpe, {lasting, durably 
&e.;) kta, kt<}, (to ^72;) spa, spe, &c. 

Sometimes, however, the difterenoe of a vowel occasions also some 
sli,i;lit inoditicatioii in the ineaiiin«>'; for instance, onataka and inataka, 
botli implying the same idea, only the I'onner being the verb, the latter 
the nonn ; avow inihaij, aice } wawiuibai), axcj'ul } Obkopa, arch} aud 
flskopa, arched^ &c. 

In tUe Dakota lanj^uage, we must*dd, it is of th(^ highest importance 
that the x)hilologist should, when companng words with different 
vowels, be exceedingly careful not to see in them always. merely double 
forms of one and the same expression. For, iu this language .it often 
happens that syllables which difter only in their vowels are neverthe- 
less sometimes of an essentially different origin, and may denote ideas 
wholly heterogeneous, and thus enter as parts into compounds in all 
else similar to each other. Thus, for instance, wada s'a means a beggar y 
wodas'a means the same. Nevertheless, they are different compounds, 
the former meaning simply orie who asJcH for something, who herjs^ while 
the first sylhible of the latter, namely, ico, is an entirely ditl'i'ii'iit word 
from ?m, and lueans /Ixx? ; so that woda s'a alludes to hegrfimj food, beg- 
f/iiifl for H<>niethin{/ to eat. Equal caution is necessary when comparing" 
words like the following, which in tlieir constituent parts are by no 
means identical, viz: vrtwaste and ywwa^te, both meaning to blesn. 
They ha\ e both tlie word tm&tc^ good, in common ; but ya-waste meaus 
literally to call good, and yw- waste to ^tmlce good. The same is the case 
with yatai)iu and yietaQiu, which means to disclose; ynouihsui aud y«M>- 
nihai), to glorify; yahepaand ytthepa,'fo tm&»&e,and a great many others. 

We close these remarks with a few 'words on the harmonious character 
of this language. Vowels undergo changes not only for the purpose of 
expressing various modifications of the original meaning, but also for 
mere euphonic reasons. There is, in fact, a greater tendency in the Da- 
kota language to bring about a constantly harmonious, smooth, graceful, 
and easy tlow of speech than in almost any other of the known Indian 
tongue. Thus, we frequently lind tlie vowel rf, for the sake of euphony, 
changed to c; and lor the sanu» reason, any jmssible hiatua carefully 
avoided by elisions, while semi vowels are freipuMitly inserted whei-e 
two vowels would otherwise come into immediate contact with each 
other and impair the harmoniousness of the sound. Contractions 
are also used for the same purpose, and the accent or stress of voice 
moves, according to certain laws, from one syllable to the other iu the 
inflectional changes which a word undergoes, whereby the langaage 
becomes often vetj pleasing and majestic. Indeed, if a comparison 
weire aUowed of the widely>different but fkr more flexible and varied 
Chippewa, and our more slowly-moring, grave, and manly Dakota lan- 
guage, we would venture to compare, as far as euphony ;uid sonorous- 
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itess sue concerned, the former with the Greek and the latter witli the 
Latin language. In regard to the accent, we ma}' also mention that in 

some instances difference of accentuatiou iu a word is, in Dakota, 
resorted to as a means of (listin^uisl)ing lioniophonous expressions with 
(liffeKMit nieanings, sueli as, for instance, would be in English present 
and to present or in Geiinnn ^^gebet," (give ye,) and ^*geb(^'t," (prayer;) 
or in Oreek ^'^tnrny.,,' and ^'^zozo/jiq^ &c. Thus, in Dakota, liiita means the 
root of a tree orplant, while hutd denotes the shore of a river or lalr^ also 
the edge of a prairie or wood, Consouants alHO often undergo cliauges 
merely lor the sake of euphony ; {bus, gutturals become palatals, and 
the change of A; to d (tch) is of trequent occurrence, though in all such 
cases care is taken not to obscure thereby the indication of any etymo- 
logical changes which words may have undergone, either by combina- 
tion or inflection. 

We often find double forms of a word simultaneously existing, one of 
them, however, being the older, the more complete; the other, the more 
recent but already decaying and impaiied form, which hnallj' will 
supersede the former, and remain alone in use. Thus, to give a simple 
instance, chosen from a great number of similar examples, frequently 
very complex, intricate, and obscure, wipi^ in Dakota, means full; 
but in the coexisting form, ipi^ fuU, the has already begun 

to disappear, although both forms, wipi and ipi^ are used, and will be 
Until the former {wi\ti) becomes by degrees obsolete.' Other instances 
are, vroniya and oniytL, {breath;) wipata and ipata, (ornament;) 
wi/u2i and tAdt, {grease, ointment;) vroiuJia and oiuha^ {a bag,) &c We 
must, however, be yery carefiil not:to mistake the significance of ^^w^ in 
such forms where, in one, its presence constitutes Rjmply an addition to 
the word, a sort of formative prellir, and, in the other, its absence is in 
nowise an elision, for it is frequently found used as an element in the 
formation of certain derivatives or compounds. Thus, for instance, the 
prefix " ?/Yf ^' before a word commencing with a vowel becomes reduced to 
a simple " /r." in consecpience of the elision of a," for euphonic reasons. 
It may also happen that the ** ?r" ser\ es to distinguish certain modifica- 
tions in the meaning of a word, so that the two forms, though closely 
related, can no longer be considered as altogether identical. Instances 
of this kind are, wopetoi) and qpetoi), two verbs which are, indeed, often 
confounded with each other, and used indiscriminately to express trad- 
ing; while, however, strictly speaking, opetoj} means to purchase, to buy, 
to hire, and wope^ij, to buy, but also to buy and sell, 1o trade. Wotea, 
to paint, to write, forms, by the addition of ^^pi,^ the usual ending of 
verbal nouns, the word wowapiy which means a writing, a booJe; while 
owapi means more particularly a picture, something that is painted or 
lettered^ though these differen(;es do not always seem to be kei)t distinct, 
icowapi being, in the Dakota dialects, used also for painting^ picture^ for 
a letter, a sheet of paper, &c. The letter at the beginning ot words, 
frequently disax)pears likewise; thus we have the double forms Hi and 
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[to eome /) "oedoi^ and edoi^j {to do;) unaUca and na&ka, (a frog;) neim 
and e6enj (mccA aSy) &c. We also £nd, in some instances^ that oonso- 
Daots are dropped at the end of woxds, as in the double forms hektau 

and hekta, {back,) &c.; ^^k^ also disappears not unfirequently, which 
accoants for tlie doable forms Ku and {to eome,) &c. K may disap- 
"peBT also in the middle of words; thus we have JvaKi and Icai^ {to carry.) 
&c. It sometimes happens that when *'A*," in the middle of a word, is 
followed by this syllable '^fei'Ms dropped; hence, we have double 
foniiis, such as iKiuij and iui), {to anoint;) iiKiijHwi nud iiyuici, {to bridle,) 
&o. But the «;Teatest care is necessary not to confound this ^'/if" 
with tl^e grammatical syllable "A*?'," which is inserted iu verbs to impart 
to them a more definite meaning, and is particularly incor[)orated in 
verbs indicating a special relation to or for whom anything is done; as, 
for instance, oydka^ (to teU;) oKLyakOf {to teU to one, to somebody;) 
thus, onuiKiyakai {teU me,) &c 

We have iu the Dakota language also a very interesting system of 
eomomntal permutations. Thus, among the Uqufds, a frequent (and 
often almost optional) interchange of I and n; for instance, boy 
is in the Dakota kolcAiha and holdiya, {I and « ;) or. if we wish to compare 
the dialects of that language with one another, we have in Yanktonais 
LtLrt for I'cry :^^ in the Titoi) dialect the same ; in Sissitorj n?n<7, {I and n 
again interchanged.) Also the liquids n and m are iiiteichauiioable, 
often ad libitum, even within the limits of one and tlic same iJakota 
dialect; thus, Ibr instance, the English preposition "ia^om," isiu 
Dakota akan ^' as well as akam,*' &c. 

We have in the Dakota language also a frequent interchange of k and 
tj* as, for instance, ispi and ixpi, both i6rms being used to denote belly, 
abdomen. Thus, de^a, which means ynovet, twin, may assume a double 
tbrm in the compounds kok(A6eK$a and hok&^deipn, where k and t inter- 
change with each other without affecting the signification of the word 
in any way whatever. Other examples are oKpassa and orpaea, meaning 
darhnees, night ; iciyaK^paKpa and wiyaipaTpa, signifying to ylisterij to 
glitter, &c. This change takes place especially where the k or t is im- 
mediately followed hy p. The permutation above adverted to, between 
1c and c, {tch,) is also of frequent occurrence. It not only takes place iu con- 
sequence of certain euphonic laws, but it would seem to be also optional, 
as we find double forms of one and the same word, the one with k, the 
other with c; as, for instance, iKiite and i6ute, nieaning ammunition, 
K interchanges also with y, as, for instance, in the double forms ^jomna 
and Yamna^ meaning to acquire, &c. Then, aguin, y interchanges 
with 6 ; thus hokiiYO]^ and hokii^opaf meaning iskiH. K interchanges, 
moreover, with;»; for instance, KOBto and vaeto^ {brueh,) &c. K inter- 
changes also with h, as £atoi)to and BatoQto, (noteh,) See, Then, we fur* 
thermore observe that labials interchange with each other ; for instance, 
b with p, as nago and Pago, two forms of one and the same verb, mean- 
ing; to carve. Also, the labials p an4 m are seen to interchange with 
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each other; thas, naphamn said naiskamiiy {t^ beckon with the haml^) &c. 
There are also instances of a permatation between p and such aapetusve 
and petusrej {afire-brandy) &c. Also t and i sometimes interchange with 
one another^ as in Israt) and k&aii, which mean curved^ whence the.com- 
])ounds yukroQ and yuHanj meaning literally to make curved or to 
bend, &c. It now and then happens that snch consonantal interchanges 
take place, and are, moreover, aeeidentally compUeated hy a transposition 
oftlie consonants in qiiestirmj lor instance, oji'idiic and oivayc, &c. It 
is important to take all these various changes uiio careful consideration 
when we wisli to identify words in .tJieir diilerent appearances, their in- 
numerable protean transformations, and often surprising modes of dis- 
guise, and to trace their origin, derivation, and various affinities. 

In regard to the derivation and composition of words, the Dakota or 
Sioux language is particularly clear and transparent. Derivations can 
be traced with great facility, and in the matter of the formation of com- 
pound words, this language is remarkably apt and flexible. We will 
take this opportunity to present but a few instances of Dakota etymol- 
ogies, which will, however, be sufficient to enable the reader to form 
some idea of this particular subject. Ti means to dwells to live in, atid 
as a Jionn the same word means a dwellingplacf, a house. With the 
additiou of the substantive ending {tipi,) it means a /en/, such as 
the Sioux Indians inhabit; while when cond)ined with the verl) opd, 
wliich signifies to yo in, to enter, to fjo to, it forms tiyopn, (for tiojHi.) 
which is a substantive and designates a door, a fjatc, an entrance. Da 
is a verb which means to form an opinion, to think ; its longer form is 
dakaj with the same meaning. This word added to the adjective waitCy 
good J forms the compounds wa&teddBxid waitedaka^ -which mean to deem 
good, to think well of; hence, to latfie. On the contrary, when combined 
with iidik it forms the comi)onnds iideda and »i6edakaj which mean 
to consider badj and, by a natural transition, to hate. 

The word hokii gives rise to a number of derivatives, of which we 
will here mention but a few. Tlie word itself does not a[>pe^ir to be 
Tised inde})endently ; but we may, perhaps, inl'er its fundamental mean- 
iug, when we consider a eomi)ound expression like holsi-cclpa, which not 
only means twins, but, in its piobably more original signification, apjilies 
to a tiower, and denotes a bine ivild ^fioicvr whieh appears first in the 
spring, the earliest spring-fiosseT, thus alluding to the first beginning of 
floral vegetation. In a similar acceptation, it seems to enter as the 
principal constituent part into all words expressive of the idea of infancy 
and childhood, as liokiiycpa, a chiYd^hokiiopa, the verb opa, most prob- 
ably, with its meaning oi folUncing, going along with; hokiidai^, a boy, (?aq 
being a very common diminutive termination, alluding here, it seems, 
simply to the youth and small stature of a male during childliood, &c. } 
hokiiicii) and hokiimi)na, a virgin. In the latter expression we distin- 
guish in the emling the word irnj,' that by itself means /ewifl/€, woman, 
and iviijna, which is its diujinutive, and stands to it somewhat iu the 
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same relation as the Cierman fruulein^ a young unimnHed woman, to frau, 
CL womnn. 

The word means to Imm ; ptya is a causative form of and means 
to cause to bum, to niake bum. This word appears also, and, it seems, in 
a more definite sense, under the form a^Uj (with prefixed a,) to bumy 
and apiya, to eatute to bum. With the usual substantive-ending of ver- 
bal nouns, viz: jm, aifiiyapi^ means bread, as it were, sometliingi* burned or 
haled. With a siuiilar iiii[)oit the radical letters br in our English word 
bread, German /»'orf, seem to refer totlie same idea, as they appear also in 
wnennm, mi(ui<L VAitdt n, imillien, iniaucn, imiiten., miunsfs &e., in all of 
which expn\*^si()n.s the idea of heat, it' not of tire, is evidently ini])lied."^ 

] ntcrnxjativcs, which also in this langnage coincide in their form 
with relative and indeliuite prouoiins, present here the peculiarity 
of commencnig', in the greatest number of instances, with t or while 
the demonstratives begin with h» For example : Tutoe, who ; TaJcUj tchat; 
ToAan, when; Toha^, where ; Tona, hotc many^ &c And of the demon- 
atrativea we may mention sa, that ; Kdki, there / Kana, these. Sometimes 
we find also the guttural softened down to a simple hj as, for instance, 
Hena, the equivalent of Kana, these ; HeAaq, which means there, and an- 
swers to the above-mentioned tohaoj, where; and Mehan, which means 
tlieiiy and responds to tohan, when. We may observe here, by the way, 
that in raost of the other languages which come under our ordinary 
observation precisely the contrary takes place, viz: [juitural letters 
(which are also sometimes found replaced by their equivalent labials) 
ser\ingto express the interrogative ; while t, d, th, commonly occur in 
the demonstratirea. Thus, we have in Latin i^alis, fantus, fot, fam, t\xm, 
tone, &c.; in Greek, r«, r«<7o?, t^;^^, &c. ; in English, </iis, thwt, tihWA, there, 
then, &C} and with the gutturals, ia.Latln, quiB, quid, gtcalis, gttantns, 
9tf0t,gicam,^um,&c.; in Greek diaL^«zc5? = ra»?; xore=frore; x<Sre/}oc=ro- 
repo^, &c.^^ The same phenomenon Is remarked also, in a measure, in a 
great many other langui^s widely different from those last mentioned. 
We may state here, as a curious fact, that the Dal^ta mode of express- 
ing the more essential part in interrogatives by t or d, and what cor- 
responds thereto in demonstratives by obtains also in the language of 
Japan, where it constitutes indeed au eminently striking feature. Jt is 
true, k and t are interchangeable, and, in many instances, convertible 
elements in languages generally, but their functions are kept distinct 
and apart in the particular matter under consideration. 

We pass on to the Dakota word akauj w iiicli means above. It is the 
same as aka^i, and if not identical with, is at least related to akai) ; just 
as we see, for instance, the double ibrms kaJum and kahat), which mean 
then, there, so far, and one of which has n where the other has q ; that 
is, n, with only a nasal pronunciation, Now, thue aJsai), as an adjective, 
means also old, implying, no doubt, the idea of above, of superior to, (in 
stature or in years,) Just as the Latin altas reappears in the German alt, 
English eld, old. 1Mb aJcai), or, per a2)Ji€Bresin, simply kai)j appears also 
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ill the form of icakaj)ka,^^ au old woman. Akaj) reappears also under the 
forms {w)akan aud wai)Jcan, meaaing likewise ahove^ up, high, superior^ 
and beiug nndoabtedly closely connected with thelbrm {w)al-aT)j since n 
and Q are interchangeable tennSi (as shown in the above kahas aud 
Ito/iaq); and since certain derivates, moreover,, axe seen to confirm 
their intimate relationship, such as ieakajii6idajpiy pride, hatighUneaa^ 
where trdbq evidently refers to real or fancied superiarUy, similarly 
to the Latin superlmB, the French altieT, &c Perhaps wdkapa also 
comes under this head, its meaning beiug to excel, to «terpass, to be 
superior io^ ov to be above; if a A'^y^^cf standing-, according to all api)ear- 
niice, i'ov irah(ijk((pa^ the lattc-r part of wliicli would be the verb lapa, 
tojH(f^:s bi/j to (jo hcijond, Tims the pi iinarv and Inndameiital meaning of 
wal'a}] (=flA"aij, akam, akan) would be ickat is superior or above^ a supe- 
rior somctliing or being ; hence it means a spirit^ a (jhost^ and, as an ad- 
jective, spiritual, supernatural, divine. It gives rise to the following 
expressions: mini-tcaknr), which signifies (tlcohol, brand y ; as it were, 
spirit-water, or sjnrituous liquor icakan. ta^u, the Great ij^irit, mean- 
ing Godf itdkai) 9i6a, evil ^rit, meaning demon, devil ; toowapi waJcaj)^ 
literally spirit hook, or epiritml, divine book, the Dakota name for the 
Bible; tipi-wakari, which means a chapel or Church, literally spirit house^ 
sacred house / uddaite^wdkaii, a elergxpnan^ xmcst, literally a spiriJtml man ; 
&C. Thus, also, the lightning is called wakatiMi, from wakar^ (^^piiit) 
and hdi, (to come,) meaning, m it were, the coming down or arrival of a 
spirit. Also, the famous dance of the Sioux Indians, which is described 
as the Medicine-dance, viz : icakai] icacipi, simply means spirit-dance or 
sacred dance, and, as Rev. S. R. Riggs expressly informs us in his Dic- 
tionary, is thus called especially from the lact that the high priests of 
the ceremonies si)eud the night previous in singular magic practices, and 
are holding communion with the spirit world. Then, again, we have the 
word wakai) in compound verbs, such as icalcai) kago^ which means liter- 
ally to viake wakai), as it were, to attend the , acts of worship or divine ser- 
'vice; and tDakaiie6oij\ means to perform supematund aetSj to do tricks of 
jugglery, of magic, A great error h9S. been committed by travelers gen- 
erally, who, resorting, perhaps for inibrmation, to the stolid half-breed 
Biottx Indians, who .ai:e often still more ignorant, if possible, of English 
than the travelers are of the Dakota tongue, have identified the idea 
expressed by the word wakaii and everything therewith connected with 
th.it of the healing art, or medicine. To be snre, healing a disease, restoring 
a sulfcrer Ironi sickness to Inndth, is in the opuiion of the wild Indian 
always and prei'Uiinently a sui)ernatural, wonderful act, in which beings 
of a higher order dire(;tly participate, and which is generally brought 
about by mea.us.of magical i)erlb);uiances, conjuring, necrqmaucy, aud 
sorcery, rather than by the adroijaistration of remedies or other medi- 
cal appliances. There is no such thing as a ^^medicineman"' among 
these Indians, and they have not even a word for it ; tor wtQakte-icaka^^ 
which has been erroneously taken fpr such, simply means a euperwKharal 
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man J Si spirit man J a. magician, and tbe like, and has come subsequently 
1x> be applied to the 2>i'i(^sty clergyman, or missionary. An Indian doctor 
is called wapiye among the Dakotas, which simply means a conjurer, and 
is derived from the verb wapiya, to conjure the sick, which in its turn 
comes from pikiya, to conjure. A physician, or one who cures diseases 
by means otmediciuef i& always called ixUhuta ici6aitc, from peii, which 
means gfrass, also dry grass, Iterb, aucl huta, which denotes the root of 
trees or plants^, so that the compound pciihuta, which pioperly means 
meMeine^^^ wonid signify literally herbs and rooUy and ^ikutor 
i0idaite a herb'anA-root man; whi^h epithet is almost exclusively 
applied to American doctors resident in the vicinity of those In- 
dians and to military surgeons at (ihe forts in their territory. Among 
these people the gathering of herbs and root^ and the administration 
of such medicines are, indeed, not in anywise uncommon j it is, however, 
not at all the occupation of men, but of women. 

The word for mouth is i, whence is derived the verb la, to speak, which 
in its turn gives rise (by the addition of the ending so commuii in the 
formation of verbal nouns) to the substantive iapi, speech, language. 
(Thus Dakota iapi, the Dakota language, properly the language of the 
companions, friends, or allies.) 

The verb ha means to eurl. It is also used with the I'eduplication, viz: 
haha, as an adjective especially, to denote curling, curled* The same 
when combined with mi ni,^ water, signifies ovrlifl^ water; and thus tntAt- 
haha is the usual word for a tcater/all, a cascade generally. Often haha 
alone is used to designate a toaterfall; mini (water) being understood, just 
as we are accustomed in English toemploy simply the word"/a{{8''in the 
same sense. Thus the word hahat^tr^is used, meaning (hose itho dwell 
or live at the fotUs, the people around'Uu toatetfallSf an expression which 
has become among the Dakotas thte ordinary name of the Chippewa 
Nation.** 

To translate the word mini\ia\\a (or erroneously written ^' minne' 
haha'^Y'^ by laugliing waters, seems to be a i^ross jiiistake, most probably 
the result of imperfect information deiived from some half-breed iSioux 
who was perhaps asked, (the inquirer wrongly analyzing the word,) 
" Whatismeant hyminn\ To which theresponse was doubtless, Mini 
means water.^ " And what does ihnha signify f The answer to which 
must have been : ^^ihahd means to laughJ^ (No doubt i signifying mouth, 
and ho, to eurl; itta and ihaha mean to curl the mouth or the Hps, that is, 
to laugJi.) When Bev. S. B. Biggs, in his otherwise very excellent Da- 
kota Dictionary, explains &aha by to laugh along as rapid water, the 
noise of waterfaUs,^^^ he is nnconsoibusly led astray by that current 
popular error. In fact, such an interpretation is founded on nothing, 
and is prima facie quite contrary to all right etymology.''-^ And to do 
justice to Mr. Riggs, for wiiom we profess the highest esteem, and wlio 
is without any comparivSon the best grammarian and lexicographer who 
has ever yet apx>eai'ed in the dumaiu of American iadian philology, we 
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-wili state that he likewise explains (in his dictionaiy) Mka by *<tca<er- 
falls, «o ealkd from the ourling- taiiera,^ 
Our views on this snbject, as on vnrions other similar matters, were, 

luoreover, I'nlly ap})r()ve(l by Rev. T. 8. Williauison, anotber distin- 
giiiKhed missionary, andahighly respectable authority asre<^ards tlie Da- 
kota la njLiua'>x% with wlioni wt' had many a long conversation on such 
topics every time we hajjjjened to meet with him in the territory. 

Much might yet be done in investigating that most interesting lan- 
gnage, in a strictly philological manner, and also tracing particularly the 
many Dakota names of mountaius^* hills, rivers, lakes, to their trtie 
origiB and meaning. They almost always contain some attractive allu- 
sion, something legendary or traditional, which might lead to most val- 
uable results in regard to the history, religions ideas, ancient usages, 
&c., of this largest and most powetful of all the Indian tribes of Korth 
America. 

We now say, in conclusion, that on this continent, researches in phi- > 
lology, ethnology, and history should have for their main object the lan- 
guages and nations of America. The liekl is comparatively new and 
excee<lin<4ly interesting ; an immense deal lias to be done in this domain, 
the real labors of tlwrough 'dud cxhamtirf investigation having not even 
yet begun. If these unpretending pages, cojitributed by the author as 
his first mite to that kind of research which he wishes to see undertaken 
by the scholars of this country, serve as ivn incentive to others to inter- 
est themsdves in these studies and devote some of t lieir time and exer- 
tions to the same, his object will hmve bean successfully attained. 



^ Sucli intercalations are, in a measure, almost analogous to the usual 
insertion of the many incidental clauses in long Latin or German sen- 
tences, if we are allowed that comi^arison. 

^ (' stands in the present transcription of the Dakota language for 
tch ; i for sh ; ij for nasal n : (h)tted letters indicate a peculiar emphasis 
in their utterance, for which we have no precise equivalent in English. 

^ Other examples in Mantclioo are kak«r, meaning niaUe, cock, while 
keke means hen, &c. These phcnoaienir are, in their last analysis, redu- 
cible to a fixed principle, which citill prevails, to some extent, in the 
above-mentioned group of Asiatie' languages, and which we have some 
reason to believe once formed an ^issential ]^art of many other tongues. 
We might perhaps not im])roperly recognize in that antagonism some- 
thing of polar opposition, some law of poktritiff, Tliere are distinct and 
polarly opposite correlative vowel^classes, viz : a, o, ?/, in the continen- 
tal proiuinciation, which are, as it weve, positii'c, and /, wliich are neg- 
ative. Sometimes, however, the reverse takes i)la(;e, so that i, have 
the power and signirieance of «, o, and vice versa, (a quasi inversion 
of the poles.''} This division is not an arbitrary one, but — we remark 
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tkis by the way — the daanfication results quite naturally from a cer- 
tain antagonistic relation of these rowels, respectively, to the guttural 
letters, their very test and touchstone. According to the nature of 
tkese vowels, the word receives often its characteristic meaning in those 
Asiatic languages; hence, only vowels of the same class occur in one 
and tbe same word. It would lead us too far from our i)resent subject if 
we sliould now elucidate more lully the i)lieuomenon under consideration. 
We wish to make only a few remarks more. This peculiarity extends to 
adjectives and to verbs — qualities, (positive or negative, as the case may 
be,) actions, and states ot being; even to postpositions, &c., (direction, 
tendency, «&c.) We could, indeed, illustrate it by hundreds of examples, 
etl>ecially in the Central- Asiatic languages, even in tlie Celtic tongues, 
particularly tbe Irish. We might point out a very considerable nuni- 
Imr of such instances finally depending on a certain principle of vowel- 
harmony. Even in our own ancient and modem languages we can now 
and then discover some slight and obscure -vestiges of that perhaps 
otiginally quite extensive phenomenon of significant vowel antagonism, 
fbr instance, in the Greek and /xtxi»-6q ; M and iH; the article 

(S and ^; Tip and t^; tw and rijv, ^'Aft-rjq and ^'I-^/'-a;, &e.; in Latin, in 
eol-idus and gel-idus ; perhaps, also, in the fundanjcntal form homin 
and fcaiin, (implying hemin : f=h, as in Span, /iembra;) in Ilebivu , 
h*{d and x'n; Arabic ^ and ; hi* and h?, <S:c., and other expressions 
of contrast, negation, or opposite tendencies generally. We also lind 
ia German stiimm and stimm — ^referring to the voice or its absence ; 
in English, the verbs to step and to stop, &c. 

^ Though it is almost evident that (smq has not a separate and inde- 
pendent existence in the language, but is idways found combined with 
pronominal suffixes, such as 6ui)ihu, Xk§t elder Hater,) we nevertheless 
«eet also compounds like the following : 6ui)ya, to have far an elder sister, 
We may, therefore, safely conclude .that 6m in 6mhu and the verb ' 
6ui)ya is tbe word which designate8>afi*0<<f«r sister. Moreover, the Ibrm 
6ui)Jcu has a parallel expression in etnc?/, wliich means his elder brother ; 
and as ku is identical with qu in const ((uence of a very common con- 
sonantal perm }f tat ion, it becoiries obvious that cMij, indeed, means elder 
Hster, as cii) is i innwn to signii'y elder brother. 

^ 111 the Grusinian language, mama uwMwa father — an apparent anom- 
aly, owing, perhaps, to a mere interchange of the labials, passing here 
over into their extremes. Another shitting of the labials, though less 
iu extent, we find in the Asiatic tongues, where we also meet with bsibsk 
for father, /%^a for mother, &c. 

^ By means of such postpositions the declenirion of nouns is effected 
ia the Ural-Altaic languages. The Dakota cases of declension, if we 
ean use this term, amount likewise to a very rude sort of axjfjlutimtion^ 
or rather simple adding of the postpositions to the nouns. There can 
be here no jquestion of any rea j inflection or declension, since there is 
tbronghout only a kind of loose «^/hesion, and now licre what wi* might 
call a true cuhesiou. The postpositions are iu the written language 
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added to the nouns wxtboat being conjoined to them in writing, (except 
theploral ending as is also the casein the Mongolian language, the 
ToreO'Tartar dialects, and other tongaes of this class. 

' We see iii the historical developracDt of onr own modern languages 
an abundance of similar ])li('i)c)ii)eiia ; thus in respect ot tlie mere quasi- 
nionumental, antl, as it were, fossil existence of lal)ials, siicli, lor in- 
stance, as p; and in regard to English words like deht, which in 
French long ago became dette. In English the b oi debt {— dehihim) 
has become only silent, while in Fr<^r,ch, on the contrary, it has now no 
tolerance whatever, e\ on as an historical landmark. There is, in fact, 
more conservatism iu English. The French appears a more volatile, 
changeable element, even in the minor details of the language. Thus, 
again, we have in English the word doubts with petrified silent d, which 
they seem unwilling, as yet, to let go, while in Prench we have doute 
without that Many other examples might be adduced iu support of 
this very simple and common fact in all languages. In sept^ (seven,) the 
French still neglect ridding their language of that now useless silent |». 
They do, it seems, not affect such antiquities, and will, most likely, do 
with wor<ls like sept as they have done with clef^ (clavis,) where the 
tinal labial /became gradually silent but was left untouched. It is even 
now allowed to remain^ but another form has already come into use at 
the same time with it, and a liey is now a-days ckf and de. 

° This interchange is seen in almost all languages of oue and the same 
family, when compared with each other ; thus, for instance, the use of 
Tc instead of t constitutes one of the characteristic difi'erences between 
the Hawaiian tongue of the Sandwich Islands and the language of Ta- 
hiti, the Marquesan, Barotangan, &c., both groups, however, belonging 
to the Malayo-Oceanic, or more particularly the Micronesian stock. 

> d stands here for a letter that does not strictly belong to the word, 
viz. which is merely inserted euphonically between hoMi and opa. 

'•We venture this derivation so much ihc more boldly, inasmuch as 
the etymology of bread, hrod^ &c., is, in a degree, still an oi)en question, 
Grimm connecting it — liiough not i)arlicularly insisting thereon — with 
broclen, brechen, to break, &c., while An*;lo Saxon scholars endeavor to 
trace the English word bread to breadan, (to nouri«h^)^-hich, however, 
seems rather to be a denominative verb, such as lightm from light. 
Their etymological attempts being mere opinions, mere assertions with- 
out proof, we feel encouraged to maintain ours. 

n The r in the Greek is only an apparent exception to it-, as is well 
understood by those conversant with the facts of comparative grammar. 

^ There is some room left for an attempt to derive waJcaji^ direct 
fh)m toaJcai), The ideas possibly underlying such a derivation would 
appear to us rather far-fetched and fanciful. 

" Other Indian tribes call ahtoholic liquor /irt- water instead of spirit- 
water, as, for instance, the Chippewas, in whose language it is Ufltkode 
wabu, &c. 

^* The woLxl peiihuta in also applied to various other vegetable esseu- 
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ceSy beverages, &c. Thus, coffee is called peiihuta sapa^ literally, hlaek 
medicine; just as the Cliippewas express it in their langiuige by inakade 
fnaahMM wabu, (black medicine water.) 

"'The word mini (water) is the snine which is coiitaiiu (i also in the 
name of Minnesota^ (properly mini sota.) ineaiiiiig whitish imicr, and ret'er- 
ring to the WaJqm miyusota, which is the Minnesota or St. Peter's River, 
and also to the Mde minisola, the so-called ^' Clear Tialce." 

It is often the case that Indians give to other nations names simply 
derived from some entirely exterivjrl, merely acciidental, and altogether 
unessential circumstance or quality in these stmngers, which at first 
principally struck their attention. Thus, (or instance, the inhabitants 
of the United States are called by the Dakotas Tsaiitankay meaning Big 
Knives; by the Ghippewas^ hiiehimokomanj which likewise signifies Biff 
Knivesj probably from the sworda of the United States soldiers in the 
.Territories. 

" Just in the same way, the erroneous orthography of " Minnesota" 

was introduced for the more correct Minisota ; and this is seen again — 
we meutiou it in passing — in that monstrous Dakota-Greek compound, 
"Min?2<?apolis," meaning " IV'w^trtown.'^ 

Any such meanings of ilifllirt, as "fo buhhle^^ and making a noise 
like that of icatcrfaUa must be considered simply as secondary, as a 
mere extension of the original signification of that word, viz. laughing^ 
i+halia, mouth-curling, as it were; nothing whatever being contained in 
the constituents of that word which could have even the remotest refer- 
ence to voater or a imeade. The word itself seems to follow this devia- 
tion from its proper import, being even differently accentuated in that 
sort of figurative acceptation, viz./h«Ha instead of 1 Mha. 

^ Similar blunders frequently occur. Thus, in the enx>neons and un- 
meaning English translation of Indian names generally — ^for instance, 
of "Hole-in the-7>«.7/" — ^in which word it was intended to express simply 
one who (as a poweiliil archer) jjcrforates the«X*y wilh his arrows, which 
we could easily place beyond any dou l)t, if it would not lead us too far 
from our present subject. So have travelers, too, themselves ]nit the 
words squatc,'^ ^^papvfi,'^^ &c., into the mouths oi" the i >akotas, though 
these words belong exclusively to widely difierent tribes, and are on 
other occasions again repeated by the Dakota Indians to strangers, as 
they simply suppose such words to be English, and, therefore, more in 
telligible to the latter I The same applies to the Chippewa word " mbq,^^ 
{he died or t9 dead^) which travelers, probably deeming it the general 
and only Indian term for that idea, taught, as it were, to the Dakotas, 
who constantly make use of it in their conversation with Americans, 
mistaking it in turn and in like manner for an English word, or some- 
thing more easily accessible to the mind of the strangers. 
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